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Zim’s  “Our  Wonderful  World” 
Sets  Fast  Pace  Everywhere! 


ALREADY  IN  MAJOR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  IN  ALL  50  STATES 


Columbia  Records  Names  Spencer 
for  School  and  Library  Oistribution 


Seldom  in  the  history  of  publishing  has 
any  educational  work  like  Our  Won¬ 
derful  World  been  accepted  so  rapidly 
by  the  school  systems  of  this  country.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  and  librar¬ 
ians  have  found  in  Our  Wonderful 
World  an  exciting  new  tool  to  capture 
young  people's  imagination  and  encourage 
them  to  use  their  full  potentiality  for  learn¬ 
ing. 

Our  Wonderful  World  weaves  thou¬ 
sands  of  superb  articles  on  subjects  of 
proved  interest  to  young  people  into  broad 
themes  which  explore  the  great  realms  of 
knowledge.  In  organization  and  content 
the  18  volumes  of  Our  Wondfrful 
World  fit  in  beautifully  with  the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  psychology  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion. 


Spencer  Press  now  offers  schools 
undoubt- 

ediy  selection  of  record- 

for  the  en- 
richment  of  any  curriculum. 

As  national  School  and  Library 
distributor  for  Columbia  records, 

Spencer  now  becomes  a  single 
source  for  a  wide  selection  of 
audio  material— available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Com- 
pletely  cataloged  by  curriculum 
areas— such  as  language,  arts, 
social  studies,  sciences,  music 
appreciation-Spencer's  Colum- 
bia  offers  everything 

from  Beethoven  to  Bernstein, 

Shakespeare  to  Mark  Twain. 

You  will  want  your  copy  of  Spencer’s  complete  catalog  of 
Columbia  school  and  library  record  offerings.  Ask  your 
Spencer  Press  representative  or  write  to  the  address  below. 
Also,  ask  about  Spencer's  "Special  School  and  Library  Dis¬ 
count  Plan”  and  see  what  it  can  mean  in  building  your  record 
library. 


Dr.  Herbert  S.  Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief  of 
Our  Wonderful  World 

One  of  America's  foremost 
educators  and  editors  .  .  . 
author  of  over  70  informa¬ 
tional  books  for  young 
people.  Over  10,000,000 
copies  of  Dr.  Zim's  books  are 
in  use  in  schools,  libraries 
and  homes. 


. . .  Over  120,000  librarians,  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  asked  what  they  would  like  to  have 
in  a  collection  of  stories,  biographies  and 
poems  for  young  people.  With  the  help  of  their 
answers,  Marjorie  Barrows  and  her  brilliant 
staff  were  preassured  of  the  appeal  and  long- 
lived  usefulness  of  the  offerings  in  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hour.  Educators  everywhere  have 
acclaimed  the  Children's  Hour  as  being  "the 
most  delightful  among  all  literary  offerings  for 
young  people.” 


If  the  People— for  the  People’’— that’s  The  American  Peoples  Encyclopedia 

The  American  Peoples  Encyclopedia  is  aptly  it  was  the  first  encylopedia  to  be  printed  on 

titled:  these  20  volumes  portray  American  offset  and  to  present  Transvision  illustra- 

interests  and  the  American  background  of  tions — features  only  now  being  offered  in 

history  and  ideals  against  a  broad  back-  other  encyclopedias.  Its  terseness,  exten- 

drop  of  world  civilization  and  the  varied  sive  cross  references — the  continuous  broad 

cultures  of  other  lands.  By  virtue  of  its  up-dating  program  of  its  editorial  board 

special  organization,  American  Peoples,  —all  contribute  to  its  utility  with  formal 

while  an  adult  encyclopedia,  is  exception-  school  work  from  the  7th  grade  through 

ally  useful  to  young  people.  Ten  years  ago  college,  as  well  as  for  the  informational 

needs  and  interests  of  adult  readers. 
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SPENCER  PRESS 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION  ON 
ANY  OF  THESE 
SPENCER  PRESS 
OFFERINGS,  SEE  YOUR 
SPENCER  PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR  WRITE: 

School  A  Library  Division 

Spencer  Press,  Inc. 

179  North  Michigan  Avenua 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


New  availible  to  schools  and  libraries  from 
Spencer  Press,  these  four  important  Grosset  & 
Dunlap  series— 

"We-Were-There  Books"  •  "Signature  Books"  • 
"Big Treasure  Books"  •"The  Illustrated  Junior 
Library" 

. , ,  offer  a  popular  combination  of  reader  appeal 
and  lew  cost 


Players  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
Three  beautiful  volumes,  the  Comedies,  the 
Tragedies,  the  Histories  and  Poems,  lavishly 
illustrated  with  740  photographs  of  the 
greatest  contemporary  actors  in  actual  pro¬ 
ductions  of  every  one  of  Shakespeare's  37 
plays.  These  books  belong  in  every  school, 
college  and  public  library— every  English 
and  drama  department 


The  genuine  Bookmaster . . .  holds  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD  with 
additional  shelves  for  supplementary  books, 
maps,  and  other  materials.  Moves  silently 
and  smoothly— an  attractive  addition  to  any 
classroom  or  library.  Color:  Smoky  rose. 
Available  in  two  and  three  shelf  models. 


■ 


'o 

Now-“Round-the-clock”  student  accident  coverage 


Here’s  the  most  advanced  Student  Accident  cover¬ 
age  plan  anywhere,  developed  by  America’s  most 
progressive  insurance  organization.  In  addition  to 
providing  accident  coverage  during  school  lunch, 
play  and  travel,  Nationwide’s  Student  Accident 
Plan  can  include  an  optional  full  24-hour  plan 
providing  coverage  even  during  summer  vacations. 


holidays,  weekends— anywhere!  Provides 
liberal  benefits  for  medical  expense,  accidental 
death,  loss  of  sight  or  limbs.  Benefits  paid  regard¬ 
less  of  other  insurance.  And  you  can  count  on  per¬ 
sonalized  local  service.  Flexible,  /oo— parents  can 
choose  this  round-the-clock  coverage,  or  school- 
time  plan  only.  Mail  coupon  for  free  information. 


The  Morning  Post 


A  Matter  of  Liability  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

While  reading  my  January  Review,  I 
came  across  the  mention  of  the  professor 
and  1 1  college  students  who  were  killed 
on  the  highway. 

Suppose  the  professor  was  not  killed 
and  it  was  not  a  public  bus.  I  wonder  how 
many  law  suits  there  would  be  against 
him. 

I  am  retired  after  40  years  of  service. 

I  used  to  stick  my  neck  out,  taking  my 
students  places  and  in  my  own  car  or 
some  student’s  car.  After  I  learned  better. 

I  stopped  several  co-workers  from  doing 
the  same  thing. 

I  suggest  an  occasional  reminder  to  our 
new,  younger  teachers  against  taking  stu¬ 
dents  on  trips  in  their  own  cars  or  students’ 
cars  and  without  parents  and  supervisors’ 
permission.  I  would  certainly  hate  to  see  a 
young  or  new  teacher  get  caught  in  a  jam. 

Walter  S.  Deesheit 

The  advice  is  well  founded.  Teachers  con¬ 
ducting  trips  with  students  should  be  sure 
to  follow  proper  procedures  as  set  forth 
by  the  school  administration.  When  this 
is  done,  the  "Save  Harmless  Act,"  pro¬ 
vides  for  protection  of  the  teacher  against 
liability  claims.  This  law  provides  that  the 
board  of  education  pays  the  cost  what¬ 
ever  the  judgment  and  may  carry  insur¬ 
ance  for  such  a  purpose.  The  law  is  not 
clear  that  State  College  teachers  are  so 
protected.  The  NJEA  Higher  Education 
Committee  is  currently  considering  the 
possibility  of  such  legislation. 


one  would  take  issue  with  his  statement 
that  there  are  standard  and  non-standard 
norms,  but  to  suggest  that  English  teach¬ 
ers  ’’are  obligated  to  teach  both  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  non-standard  levels  of  English 
usage  as  norms  of  social  behavior”  is  (out¬ 
side  the  university  classroom)  not  only 
mere  nonsense  but  an  invitation  to  utter 
chaos. 

No  English  teacher  worthy  of  his  salt 
is  unaware  of  what  Mr.  Peters  says. 
Rather,  the  problem  of  the  English  teacher 
is  the  obligation  to  adequately  prepare  the 
student  so  that  this  student  can  intelli¬ 
gently  contradistinguish  norms  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  rule-grammar  more  fully  use  his 
language’s  resources. 

Dr.  Francesco  Cordasco 


ALSO  ALASKA 


Dear  Sir: 

Couldn’t  differ  more  with  R.  Peters  in 
“Correct  and  Incorrect”  in  the  February 
issue.  The  basic  premise  that  states  that 
“norms”  are  more  important  than  stand¬ 
ards  permeates  and  undermines  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  today’s  education. 

B.  Rossmoore 


Here's  the  best  of  sight-seeing  in  the  50 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Islands,  and  Central  America.  In  120 
cities  and  national  parks.  Gray  Line  Sight¬ 
seeing  Companies  offer  “official”  tours. 
You’ll  get  more  out  of  your  trip  when  you 
"Go  Gray  Line.”  Our  expert  guides  see  to 
that.  Gray  Lines’  big-windowed  buses 
eliminate  your  driving,  parking  and  map¬ 
reading  problems,  too.  Concentrate  on 
what  you  see.  Learn  more.  Bring  more 
“home”  to  your  students.  Tell  us  where 
you’re  going  and  get  your  free  folder. 


To  the  Editor; 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Peters,  “teecher”  be¬ 
lieves  in  being  flexible,  too,  up  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  point,  but  please,  don’t  let’s  carry 
things  too  far!  These  youngsters  are  apt 
to  “rewrite  the  language”  quite  fast  enough 
as  it  is. 

Is  a  thing  always  good  because  “every¬ 
one  is  doing  it?”  I  still  feel  that  there  is 
(continued  on  on  page  378) 


Attention  to  Diabetes  .  .  . 

Dear  NJEA  REVIEW; 

In  behalf  of  the  Diabetes  Control  Pro¬ 
gram,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  publishing  the  article,  “Teachers 
Should  Be  on  Look-Out  For  Diabetes  in 
School  Children,”  in  February  (p.  312). 

We  have  received  many  requests  for 
copies  of  the  document  “Diabetes  and  the 
School  Child.”  Your  concise  and  interest¬ 
ing  treatment  of  the  subject  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  this  interest. 

Dr.  Arthur  Krosnick 
State  Dept,  of  Health 

Copies  of  the  diabetes  pamphlet  are  still 
available  from  the  Diabetes  Control  Pro¬ 
gram,  State  Dept,  of  Health,  Trenton  25, 
N.  J. 


Modern  deluxe  Crown  Coach,  designed 
especially  for  Gray  Line  Sight-seeing. 


Box  37 

Los  Angeles  51,  California 

I  want  to  visit _ (i 

of  city  or  area).  Send  folder  to 


"Incorrect"  Is  Not  "Correct" 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Robert  A. 
Peters’  article,  “Correct  and  Incorrect” 
(February,  p.  299)  is  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  the  teacher  of  English  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  Certainly,  no 
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By  SHIP  this  Summer... 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


or 

AROUND 

AFRICA! 

56  Days  or  More  From  $1669 

Here’s  the  vacation  you’ll  re- 
member  all  your  life  —  at  a  truly 
reasonable  cost!  On  the  World 
Cruise,  you  sail  from  New  York, 
see  Paris,  the  Riviera,  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Suez,  India,  Ceylon,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  Japan 
and  Hawaii.  For  the  Around-Africa 
Cruise,  you  board  a  gleaming  liner 
in  New  York,  visit  London,  Italy, 
Suez,  Kenya,  Arabia,  Zanzibar, 
South  Africa,  St.  Helena  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  And  you  relax  — 
you  tour  in  luxurious  shipboard 
comfort.  Our  representative  meets 
your  congenial  group  at  each  port, 
handles  all  details.  De  luxe  land 
arrangements,  first  class  hotels, 
most  meals  and  all  activities  are 
included  in  the  one  low  fare.  Se¬ 
lect  your  cruise  now  and  see  your 
travel  agent;  or,  send  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


WORLD  CRUISE  from  New  York, 
eostbound  returning  to  Son  Francisco 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  5 

June  29 

57 

1975 

May  20 

July  7 

49 

1995 

June  3 

July  27 

56 

2035 

June  17 

Aug.  7 

52 

2195 

June  30 

Aug.  24 

57 

2245 

Juty  21 

Sept.  6 

48 

2095 

WORLD  CRUISE  from  San  Francisco, 
westbound  returning  to  New  York 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  12 

July  5 

55 

2075 

June  9 

Aug.  2 

55 

2095 

July  7 

Aug.  29 

54 

2195 

AROUND-AFRICA  CRUISE  from  New  York, 

returning  to  New  York 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  11 

Aug.  2 

84 

1759 

May  20 

Aug.  11 

84 

1669 

June  15 

Aug.  26 

73 

1925 

June  30 

Sept.  15 

78 

1895 

Or,  cross  the  Atlantic  by  air; 
save  10  to  20  days.  Ask  for  details. 


I  FOUR  WINDS  CRUISES 


I  175  5th  Ave.,  New  York  10,N.Y.'GR  5-5740 

■  Please  send  defails  an 

I  World  Cruise  Q  Around-Africa  Cruise  Q 

g  Name _ 

■  Address _ 

I  City _ State _ 

L.. ...... ....... 
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The  Morning  Post  (continued  from 


a  “correct”  and  an  “incorrect”  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things,  English  grammar  included. 

Of  course  we  want  our  language  to  be 
“alive”  and  up-to-date,  but  don’t  let’s  just 
toss  out  the  “old-fashioned”  rules  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  time-honored. 

Many  of  us,  at  our  school  at  least,  are 
still  striving  for  “correct”  English,  not  just 
“street  English”  which  can  be  learned 
without  benefit  of  schools! 

Dorothy  I.  Pearce 


The  NJEA  REVIEW  is  not  alone  in  find¬ 
ing  "grammar”  a  controversial  topic.  In 
the  February  issue  of  THE  ATLANTIC, 
Wilson  Follett  took  out  after  Bergen  and 
Cornelia  Evans  for  "tolerance  of  sloppy 
American  usage”  in  their  linguistic- 
oriented  "Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
American  Usage."  In  quick  succession,  the 
Evanses  replied  with  an  equally  strong  de¬ 
fense  in  the  ATLANTIC’S  March  number. 


Gentlemen: 

Why  don’t  Mr.  Peters  quit  horsing 
around  and  git  on  the  ball?  Don’t  he  no 
you  go  to  school  so  as  you  kin  no  more 
den  dose  guys  what  don’t?  So  when  you 
talk  de’ll  say,  “Dere's  an  edjueated  gent!” 

Ethel  Klausner 

•  •  • 

Dear  Sir: 

One  would  be  curious  to  hear  Mr.  Pet¬ 
ers’  views  on  the  use  of  swear  words.  Are 
these  not  a  means  of  communication  for 
many  people?  Perhaps  the  author  at  this 
point  would  like  to  quote  one  of  the 
hackneyed  rules  about  rules  used  by  con¬ 
forming  grammarians — “There  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  every  rule.”  Or  would  this  be 
a  contradiction  of  Mr.  Peters’  “original” 
thesis? 

Roger  T.  Jansen 


Dear  Sir: 

After  reading  “Correct  and  Incorrect”  I 
am  convinced  that  articles  such  as  this  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

I  am  aware  that  language  does  undergo 
a  change  from  time  to  time,  however.  1 
do  not  think  that  what  is  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  correct  by  the  masses  makes  it 
right.  We  still  must  adhere  to  objective 
norms  in  the  realm  of  English  usage. 

Incidentally,  any  person  who  considers 
Latin  to  be  a  dead  language  should  not  be 
teaching  English. 

Nicholas  Lombard! 


j  To  the  Editors: 

If  Mr.  Peters  feels  that  everything  is 
i  acceptable,  why  bother  with  terms  such 
i  as  “standard”  and  “non-standard”.  Mr. 

'  Peters  confuses  formal  speech  (as  in 
Congress)  and  informal  speech  (as  among 


previous  page) 


friends)  with  standard  and  non-standard 
propriety.  Speech  becomes  more  casual 
and  loose  with  one’s  intimates,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  does  not  corrupt  itself  among 
good  speakers.  If  my  Congressman  don’t 
got  doughnuts,  you  can  be  sure  he  don’t 
got  no  vote  of  mine. 

We  are  each  a  grammarian  and  a  lin¬ 
guist,  forever  correcting  our  own  errors. 
However,  when  we  are  not  sure  of  an 
acceptable  form  we  go  to  a  professional, 
just  as  you  or  I  would  go  to  Emily  Post’s 
books  on  matters  of  dress  and  social  cus¬ 
tom.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  with  clarity,  simplicity, 
and  a  lack  of  ambiguity. 

Harvey  S.  Kornit 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

We  have  a  greater  freedom  of  language 
which  other  cultures  do  not  enjoy.  We 
have  no  great  academies  to  legislate  or 
dictate  to  us  what  our  language  ought  to 
be.  However,  our  freedom  of  language 
must  not  be  abused  just  as  our  State-given 
right  of  free  enterprise  or  our  God- 
given  freedom  of  choice  between  good 
and  evil  must  not  be  abused. 

To  me  a  descriptive  grammarian  is 
much  like  Dr.  Kinsey.  He  reported  what 
our  society’s  habits  are,  but  does  that 
mean  we  should  use  his  findings  as  a 
guide  for  our  moral  behavior? 

As  teachers  should  we  be  mere  reporters 
of  what  society  does  or  says?  No!  We 
must  show  how  language  reflects  our 
way  of  life  and.  therefore,  is  relatively 
free,  but  what  society  does  or  says  is  not 
always  the  thing  we  and  our  students 
ought  to  do  or  say. 

John  A.  Seitz 

•  •  • 

Dear  Sir: 

Presuming  that  any  article  published  in 
the  REVIEW  represents  full  endorsement 
unless  accompanied  by  editorial  comment 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  curious  about  the 
judgment  involved  in  the  case  of  the  piece 
entitled.  "Correct  and  Incorrect.” 

Joseph  Finnegan 


Unless  indicated,  an  article  published 
in  the  REVIEW  does  not  necessarily 
carry  association  endorsement  or  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  editorial  board  or  the  editors. 
We  have  published  many  articles  with 
which  we  did  not  agree  and  on  which  the 
Association  does  not  have  a  policy.  We 
print  these  because  they  seem  to  reflect  a 
.sizable  or  significant  body  of  opinion. 
For  example,  articles  on  foreign  languages 
in  the  elementary  schools,  with  .some 
openly  contradicting  the  opinion  of 
others,  have  been  published.  Whether  Mr. 
Peters  was  "correct  or  incorrect,”  we  .still 
think  he  came  up  with  a  clear  de- 
fense  of  his  linguistic  point  of  view.  If  Mr. 
Peters  has  .stimulated  one  or  two  good 
articles  adequately  defending  other  points 
of  view,  these  will  probably  be  appearing 
in  a  month  or  two. 
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did  you  know  that 


*  4  out  of  5  teachers  will  be  sick 

this  year 

*  1  out  of  7  will  be  disabled  for 

more  than  30  days 

*  1  out  of  17  will  be  disabled  in 

an  accident 


To  help  protect  against  loss  of  income 
through  sickness  or  accident  disabilities  . . . 
be  sute  that  YOU  are  covered  under 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL'S 
GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


Prompt  claim  service 

No  health  questions 

during  installation 

I  Income  benefits  increased 

when  hospitalized 

•  No  age  restrictions 


LOCAL  OFFICE 

1 7  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


NSURANCE  COMPANY 

'  EVANSTON  /ILLINOis 


For  the  next  three  months,  NJEA  will  come  into  New 
Jersey  homes  with  another  television  series  on  what 
our  schools  ore  doing.  For  15  weeks,  NJEA  and 
NEA  films  will  take  you  to  the  classrooms,  onto  the 
playgrounds,  and  even  into  school  buses  to  show 
what  and  how  our  younger  generation  is  learning. 

Watch  your  TV  screens  for  .  .  . 
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FORESIGHT” 


April  10  —  "laorning  to  R«ad" 

April  17  —  "Ditciplina" 

April  74  —  "Th*  Mytlary  In  N-13" 
Moy  1  —  "Th*  Bright  Yallow  But" 


May  B  —  "Th*  Tolantad,  Th*  Giftad  And  Th* 
Ganius" 

May  15  —  "Th*  Goldan  Kay" 

May  23  —  "How  Good  Ar*  Our  Schools?  Dr. 
Conont  Raportt" 


May  29  —  "Right  Anglo" 

Jun*  5  —  "Thay  Grow  Up  So  Fast" 

Jun*  12  —  "Raport  On  Tomorrow" 

Jun*  19  —  "Plan  For  laorning" 

Jun*  26  —  "A  Shoo  Box  Full  Of  Draoms" 
July  3  —  "Th*  Big  Classroom" 

July  10  —  "TV:  Naw  Frontiar  In  Looming" 
July  17  —  "Skippy  B  Th*  3  Rs" 


WRCV-TV  •  Channel  3,  Philadelphia  •  Sundays,  9:00  a.m. 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  and 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  by  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


180  WEST  STATE  STREET 

APRIL,  I  tSO 


EXport  6-5558 


TRENTON,  N.J. 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  Essex  County  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  Legisla¬ 
tive  Dinner  at  the  Essex  House, 
Newark,  on  April  7. 

The  NJ.  School  Library  Association 
will  sponsor  a  program  for  its 
members  in  the  Ocean,  Mercer,  and 
Monmouth  County  areas.  Frank 
Weinheimer,  superintendent  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Reg.  H.S.,  will  tell  how  “The 
Superintendent  Looks  at  the  School 
Library”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  library 
of  Rumson-Fair  Haven  Reg.  H.S. 
on  April  7. 

The  Jersey  City  State  College  social 
science  department  will  jointly  spon¬ 
sor  with  the  Eagleton  Foundation  of 
Rutgers  University  a  seminar  on 
“The  Science  of  Politics.”  Discus¬ 
sions  beginning  at  4:30  p.m.  on 
“Teaching  Politics  in  the  Secondary 
School”  and  “The  Internship  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Federal  Politics”  will  be 
followed  by  a  buffet  supper  (com¬ 
plimentary  tickets  from  Dr.  William 
A.  Liggitt,  HEnderson  3-0031)  on 
April  12. 


"Fred  says  he'll  be  late,  his  date's 
a  German  exchange  student  and 
he's  taking  her  home." 


The  Eastern  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  63rd  annual 
convention  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  “1960 — A  New 
Decade:  A  Convention  With  a  New 
Look”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
convention,  April  14-16. 

Ihe  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  International  will  explore  the 
theme  “For  Every  Child — All  That 
He  Is  Capable  of  Becoming”  at  its 
annual  Study  Conference  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio,  the  week  of  April  17. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  will  have  its  annual 
meeting  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April 
20-23. 

The  N.  J.  chapter  of  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  has  “Strengthening  Our  Ed¬ 
ucational  Frontiers”  as  the  theme  for 
its  weekend  convention  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  April 
22-24. 

The  National  School  Boards  Associ¬ 
ation,  with  the  theme  “Education  for 
World  Leadership,”  will  be  holding 
its  convention  at  the  Conrad-Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  .April  24-27. 

Jersey  City  State  College’s  second 
annual  International  Relations  Con¬ 
ference  will  focus  on  “Religious  and 
Social  Influences  in  the  Middle  East.” 
After  dinner,  which  will  feature  a 
Middle  East  menu  and  Middle  East 
music,  Gamal  E.  Barakat,  counselor 
in  the  embassy  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  will  speak.  The  conference 
begins  at  3:30  p.m.  on  .April  26. 

The  Rutgers  School  of  Education  and 
the  National  Schools  Committee  of 
the  American  Economic  Foundation 
are  cooperating  on  an  institute  for 
secondary  social  studies,  business 
education  teachers  and  elementary 
school  principals  on  “Teaching  for 


Economic  Competence.”  The  pro¬ 
gram,  which  begins  at  9:30  a.m.,  will 
be  held  in  the  Rutgers  University 
Commons,  New  Brunswick,  on  April 
30. 


The  NJ.  Elementary  Principals  As¬ 
sociation  will  have  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Stover,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Bloomfield,  as  the  keynote  speaker 
for  its  first  state-wide  conference  to 
be  held  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  May  6  and  7. 

The  Glassboro  State  College  Alumni 
Association  is  inviting  G.S.C.  gradu¬ 
ates  to  bring  picnic  lunches  and  their 
families  to  the  annual  Spring  Alumni 
Day  starting  at  12:00  noon  (banquet 
served  in  the  evening)  on  May  7. 

The  NJ.  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  Montclair  S.C.,  Upper  Montclair, 
May  7. 

The  NJ.  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  has 
picked  “Working  Together  for  New 
Jersey  Education”  as  its  theme  and 
Commissioner  F,  M.  Raubinger  as 
its  keynote  speaker  for  the  annual 
spring  conference  to  be  held  at  the 
Princeton  Inn  on  May  7. 

The  NJ.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  will  cooperate  with  the  social 
science  department  of  Paterson  State 
College  for  a  meeting,  “Spotlight  on 
the  Election  Issues,”  to  be  held  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  (starting 
at  3:00  p.m.)  on  May  9. 

EXHIBITIONS 

“Hints  for  the  Young  Collectors,” 
outlining  methods  of  finding  and  pre¬ 
serving  such  natural  specimens  as: 
leaves  and  flowers;  insects  and  butter¬ 
flies;  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils;  and 
seashore  life,  is  the  current  special 
exhibition  in  the  Junior  Museum 
gallery  of  the  Newark  Museum  (12- 
5:30,  weekdays;  2-6,  Sat.,  Sun.,  and 
hoi.). 

“The  Art  of  Japan,”  is  the  title  of 
the  exhibition  on  display  at  the 
Douglass  College  Art  Gallery  (Mon.- 
Fri.  9-4;  Sat.  9-noon),  April  11-30. 
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‘^Id  Master  Drawings,*’  including 
more  than  60  drawings  by  great 
draftsmen  of  the  past  hve  centuries, 
is  the  major  spring  exhibition  at  the 
Newark  Museum. 

Oil  paintings  and  graphic  art  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Barooshian,  art  specialist  for  the 
Jefferson  Twp.  (Morris  Co.)  schools, 
will  be  shown  at  the  Madison  campus 
of  Fairleigh-Dickinson  University 
during  April. 


The  NJ.  Vocational  and  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  will  sponsor  the 
third  annual  N.  J.  Student  Crafts¬ 
man’s  Fair  at  the  Public  Service 
Auditorium,  70  Park  PI.,  Newark, 
May  9-13. 

CONCERTS 

The  Rutgers  Brass  Ensembles,  with 
Richard  C.  Gertenberger  directing, 
will  be  heard,  starting  at  8:30  p.m., 
at  Vorhees  Chapel,  Douglass  College, 
on  .April  13. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Foresight,”  a  series  of  half-hour 
films,  produced  by  NJEA  and  NEA, 
will  be  seen  on  WRCA-TV,  Channel 
3,  Philadelphia,  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Sun- 


days.  Soon-to-be  seen  programs 

in-  i 

elude: 

“Learning  to  Read”  . 

.April 

10  1 

“Discipline”  . 

.April 

17 

“The  Mystery  In  N-13”  .... 

April 

24 

“The  Bright  Yellow  Bus” 

May 

1 : 

“The  Talented,  The  Gifted 

i 

And  The  Genius”  . 

Mav 

“The  Golden  Key”  . 

May 

IS ! 

“How  Good  Are  Our  Schools? 

j 

Dr.  Conant  Reports”  .... 

May 

22  : 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five- 
minute  program  of  education  news, 
produced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.  J. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 

WBUD,  Trenton  .  6:30  p.m. 

WCAM,  Cemden  .  6:55  p.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  .  9:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washinqton  . Time  Varies 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  .  9:05  p.m. 

WJLK.  Asbury  Park  .  1:20  p.m. 

WKON,  Camden  .  5:20  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  1 :30  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:05  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  11:05  p.m. 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:10  p.m. 


...“ALL  ABOARD”  u 


more  than  a  command— 
it's  an  invitation  to  travel 


on  the  fastest  most  up-to- 
date  trains  in  the  world. 


In  France,  rail  travel  is  the  preferred  way. 
No  spot  is  inaccessible  nor  more  than  an 
overnight  run  from  Paris.  For  those  who 
want  a  leisurely  and  intimate  view  of  the 
French  countryside  there’s  always  a  train 
or  railroad  bus  to  accommodate  them. 


For  speed,  comfort  and  punctuality  the 
French  National  Railroads  set  a  standard. 

Your  Travel  Agent  can  help  you  or 
write  any  of  our  offices  for  information. 

E/l/t£Uj/!pQA4—\*^it  ’round  travel  bit— 1  TICKET—  13  COUNTRIES 


323  Gesfy  SIrMt.  San  Fiancisco.  Cal.  a  1231  SI.  Calhttina  Si ,  W..  Montiaal.  P.  Q. 
FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS.  610  FIFTH  AVI.,  N.  Y.  Dept  N|-3 


Please  send  me!  Noma — 

O  NIustralad  booblel  “FRANCE"  Address_ 
l~)  Inlofmolion  on  "EURAILPASS"  CiTy_ 


-Stale. 


BERLOC  Quick-CHANGE 


Bulletin  Board 

10,000  SIGNS  IN  ONE 
CHANGE  YOUR  MESSAGE  IN  MINUTES 
Completely  packaged  Including  metal  file 
box  and  150  aluminum  6*  letters  ready  to 
installl 

STURDY  ALUMINUM  CONSTRUCTION... 
STEEL  TRACKS 

Choice  of  baked  enamel  colors:  Red,  Blue, 
White,  Green,  Yellow,  Black,  Brown  & 
Maroon 

GUARANTEED  AS  REPRESENTED  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED. 

Delivery  anywhere  in  USA  within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  order. 

ALL  HARDWARE  AND  INSTALLATION  IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS  FREE! 

YOUR  BERLOC  IS  SHIPPED  COMPLETELY 
ASSEMBLED  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 


ADAMS  JR  HIGH  SCHOOL  "“""h 
PTA  MEETING  ^  i 


6 


BERLOC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

13423  Cranshaw  Blvd.,  Hawtherna  40,  Calif.  17  West  Marhal  Si.,  Nawark,  N.  J. 

tO  ORDER;  Send  check  or  M.O.  257.  deposit  for  C.O.D.  Calif.  Resid.  add  47,  state  tax.  Shippac 
F.O.B.  Hawthorne,  Calif.  (Weighs  approx.  1%  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.)  Fill  in  coupon  indicating  choice 
of  size  and  colors. 

(  )  6  ft.  X  45“— $159.50  (  )  8  ft.  x  45"— $169.50 

(  )  10  ft.  X  45"— $179.50  (  )  12  ft.  x  45"— $199  50 

Background  Border 

•  Numerals  *  Letters 

*  (Brown  or  Maroon  not  available  for  numbers) 


NAME 

ADDRE$S 

CITY 

$IONATURE  4  DATE 
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The  President  Says  . . . 


Let's  Speak  Up  For  Teaching  | 

Teachers  should  be  a  proud  lot .  .  .  for  theirs  is  an  important  pro¬ 
fession  ...  a  profession,  in  fact,  that  has  often,  and  wisely,  been  called  | 
the  mother  of  all  professions  ...  ^ 

t 

Yet  teachers  too  often  speak  ill  of  themselves  and  their  colleagues 

.  .  .  not  in  an  unethical,  personal  manner  .  .  .  but  too  frequently  in  a 
belittling,  disparaging,  general  way  .  .  . 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 


Many  times  we  have  heard  friends  say:  "I'm  just  a  teacher"  .  .  . 

when  someone  has  queried  their  occupation  . . .  Both  by  voice-inflection 
and  through  the  use  of  “just-a”  they  indicate  that  they  feel  what  they 
are  doing  just  isn’t  worthwhile  .  .  ,  that  it’s  something  of  which  they 
should  probably  be  ashamed  .  .  . 


At  a  conference  in  Washington  recently,  a  prominent  educator 
pointed  out  that  we  will  always  have  teacher-recruitment  trouble  so  long 
as  current  members  of  the  profession  encourage  our  best  high-school 
students  to  choose  almost  anything  but  teaching  .  .  .  “With  your  marks 
you  should  go  in  for  pure  science  in  college  . . .  not  for  science-teaching” 
...  as  if  “good  marks”  and  a  future  in  teaching  couldn’t  mix  .  .  . 


We  all  know  cases,  too,  where  top-flight  students  interested  in 
fields  such  as  physical  education,  manual  arts  and  homemaking  are 
pointedly  told  that  “with  your  ability  you  ought  to  prepare  for  English 
teaching  ...  or  mathematics”  .  .  . 


Teaching  is  not  the  profession  for  the  second-rate  .  .  .  colleges 
which  prepare  the  teachers  of  tomorrow  cannot  be  havens  for  students 
who  can’t  get  in  a  college  of  their  first  choice  .  .  .We,  of  all  people, 
should  be  able,  by  word  and  gesture  and  deed,  to  indicate  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  that  only  the  best  should  seek  to  join  our  ranks  .  .  .  that  quality- 
education  in  every  field  starts  with  a  quality-teacher  .  .  .  and  that 
prospective  teachers  of  lesser  stature  need  not  apply. 
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Activities 


State  School  Aid  Campaign  Groups 
Report  Considerable  Local  Activity 

Speakers  warn  that  property  taxes  will  become  more  burdensome 
unless  state  sales  or  income  tax  is  enacted  for  more  school  revenue. 


I 

f 

I  The  prospect  of  doubling  present 
I  state  aid  is  stirring  considerable  ac- 
1  tivity  in  many  New  Jersey  school 
districts.  Two  bills,  A-179  and 
A- 180,  are  the  focus  of  attention. 
Together  they  provide  for  $95,000,- 
000  more  in  State  funds  for  local 
budgets. 

From  Essex  County,  which  will 
gain  over  $13  million,  to  Cape  May 
County,  which  will  gain  about  a  half 
million,  citizen  committees  are  telling 
the  tax  dilemma  which  faces  prop¬ 
erty  taxpayers.  Other  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  for  schools  must  be  found,  they 
say. 

School  Costs  Will  Rise 
I  The  story  they  tell,  with  filmstrips 
,  and  sF>eakers,  is  simple.  School  budg¬ 
ets  are  bound  to  go  up.  Property 
taxes,  already  high  and  often  unfair, 
will  become  still  more  burdensome 
unless  the  cost  of  schools  is  spread 
to  other  sources  of  revenue. 

The  most  likely  means  of  financing 
the  State  aid  plan  are  a  State  sales 
tax  or  a  personal  income  tax.  Either 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  appear 
to  be  the  only  way  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  an  adequate  pro¬ 
gram.  Both  systems  are  being  drafted 
into  legislation. 

Typical  of  the  activities  of  the 
county  campaign  groups  is  Middlesex 
County.  Here,  Co-Chairman  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Clark  reports  activity  in  all 
26  school  districts  of  the  county.  The 
Middlesex  group  recruited  its  corps 
of  speakers  early  —  mostly  from 
teachers,  board  members,  and  super¬ 
intendents  who  were  active  in  previ¬ 
ous  drives.  These  speakers  plus 
representatives  from  each  community 
met  last  month. 

Now  many  of  the  Middlesex  towns 
have  local  campaign  organizations 
complete  with  chairmen,  secretaries, 
publicity  people,  and  locally  trained 
speakers.  Some  of  the  original  tech¬ 


niques  developed  by  such  groups  are 
a  “State  aid”  puppet  show  developed 
by  the  county  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  script  for  a  skit  called 
“What  More  Taxes?”  which  cam¬ 
paign  workers  perform. 

County  Chairmen  Named 
To  date,  19  counties  have  picked 
campaign  chairmen.  They  are:  At¬ 
lantic,  George  Kessler  of  Pleasant- 
ville;  Bergen,  Mrs.  Juanita  Strain  of 
Dumont;  Burlington,  George  Dare 
of  Bordentown;  Camden,  Raymond 
Kershaw  of  Mt.  Ephraim  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Irwin  of  Haddon  Heights; 
Cape  May,  George  Dawson  of  Cape 
May  Court  House;  Cumberland, 
A.  L.  Donley  of  Vineland;  Glou¬ 
cester,  Howard  Phifer  of  Greenwich 
Twp.;  Hudson,  Edward  Jablonski  of 
Secausus;  Hunterdon,  Frank  Dee  of 
South  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S.;  Mercer, 
Mrs.  LefTerts  Loetscher  of  Princeton 
and  Mrs.  Alvin  Philpet  of  Windsor; 
Middlesex,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Clark  of 
South  River  and  Mrs.  Alice  Kerr 
of  Edison;  Monmouth,  Mrs.  Harry 
Fornarotto  of  Asbury  Park;  Morris, 
Mrs.  Carl  Brown  of  Chester;  Ocean, 
Joseph  Citta  of  Toms  River;  Salem, 
Russell  Kessler  of  Pennsville;  Somer¬ 
set,  James  Rowe  of  Green  Brook 
Twp.  and  Ralph  Gallagher  of  Bound 
Brook;  Sussex.  Charles  Barbay,  Sr. 
of  Andover;  Union,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hicks 
of  Westfield;  and  Warren,  Fred 
Grandin  of  Blairstown. 


Amended  Residency  Bill 
Passes  Senate  by  18-1 

NJEA’s  residency  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  18-1.  With  this  step  com¬ 
plete.  early  passage  in  the  Assembly 
is  expected. 

The  bill,  S-53,  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Fox  (D.,  Essex)  and  Crane 
(R.,  Union)  to  find  a  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  threat  of  “residency  re¬ 
quirements”  for  school  district  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  bill  prohibits  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  from  requiring  teachers  who 
hold  certificates  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  to  reside  within  the 
school  district  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  bill  is  immediately  nec¬ 
essary  in  Newark  where  the  Board  of 
Education  is  requiring  employees 
holding  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions  to  be  Newark  city  residents 
by  January  14,  1961. 

To  Overcome  Opposition 

Because  of  opposition  from  some 
rural  county  Senators,  NJEA  agreed 
to  an  amendment  making  it  apply 
only  to  first  and  second  class  coun¬ 
ties.  This  means  Essex,  Hudson, 
Passaic,  Union,  Bergen,  Middlesex, 
Camden,  and  Mercer.  If  passed  and 
made  law  it  would  immediately  solve 
the  Newark  crisis  and  be  the  basis 
for  a  later  attempt  to  cover  all  other 
counties. 

The  one  negative  vote  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  cast  by  Senator  Henry  S. 
Haines  (D.,  Burlington).  The  bill  is 
being  handled  in  the  Assembly  by 
Assemblyman  D’Aloia  (D.,  Essex). 


PART  OF  THE  CROWD  of  180  campaign  loaders,  who  met  at  the  Princeton  Inn  in  late 
February,  start  planning  their  local  activities  to  work  for  increased  State  school  aid.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  PTA's,  school  boards,  teacher  associations,  and  superintendents  groups  came  from 
each  county  to  get  the  campaign  organised. 
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TYPICAL  of  campaiqn 
activifies  fo  promote  the 
passage  of  A-9  was 
this  meeting  in  Somerset 
County  where  Walter  J. 
O'Brien  (center),  NJEA 
field  representative,  out¬ 
lined  promotion  techni¬ 
ques.  Also  at  the  head 
table  were  Russell  Her- 
ren,  S.C.E.A.  president, 
and  Clara  Melnick,  S.C.¬ 
E.A.  secretary. 


All  County  Croups  Organized 

Teacher  Letter-Writing  Spurs  A-9  Campaign 

An  all-out  letter-writing  campaign  A-9  campaign  meetings  to  coordinate 


"Foresight"  TV  Series 
Comes  to  South  Jersey 

NJEA  television  programs  come 
back  to  the  South  Jersey  area  this 
month.  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3,  a 
long-time  partner  in  NJEA  TV  pro¬ 
ductions,  will  run  a  15-week  series 
of  NJEA-NEA  produced  films.  The 
series  will  run  under  the  title  “Fore¬ 
sight.” 

“Learning  To  Read,”  a  30-minute 
film,  will  launch  the  series  at  9:00 
a.m.  on  Sunday,  April  10.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  seen  every  Sunday 
morning  at  that  hour. 

Part  of  the  series  (see  p.  379  for 
titles)  will  include  the  six  films  pro¬ 
duced  by  NJEA  for  the  National 
Education  Association  last  year. 
These  were  shown  in  the  North  Jer- 


by  teachers  is  bringing  the  need  for 
revisions  in  the  State  minimum 
teacher  salary  schedule  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  legislators. 

The  first  sign  of  effectiveness  came 
last  month,  when  Assemblyman  Jo¬ 
seph  J.  Maraziti  (R.,  Morris)  asked 
to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  A-9.  Noting 
the  strong  support  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ceiving  from  teachers  in  his  county, 
he  took  official  steps  to  add  his  name 
to  the  bill.  Assemblymen  Frederick 
Hauser  (D.,  Hudson)  and  Anthony 
J.  Volpe  (R.,  Cape  May)  were  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  proposal, 
which  would  change  the  basic  sched¬ 
ule  for  college  graduates  from 
$3.800-$5,800  *10  S4,400-$6,800. 

County  A-9  committees  and  a  let¬ 
ter  from  President  Lynch  to  each 
NJEA  member  have  been  spurring 
the  drive.  In  his  letter.  Dr.  Lynch 
said  each  member  had  a  “chance  to 
build  the  profession,  to  give  every 
teacher  a  real  upward  thrust.”  Most 
legislators  report  a  heavy  volume  of 
mail,  with  the  sponsors  displaying  a 
particularly  large  batch  of  “thank 
you’s.” 

Willing  To  Help 

Every  county  has  had  a  campaign 
meeting  with  NJEA  field  representa¬ 
tives.  Walter  J.  O'Brien.  NJEA  staff 
member  coordinating  the  campaign, 
reports  surprising  response  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  help.  Many  local  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  holding  their  own 


teacher  activities.  sey  area  in  February  and  March  on 

Were  the  bill  to  become  law,  it  WNTA-TV,  Channel  13.  They  were 
would  have  a  welcomed  effect  on  all  produced  by  William  Hayward, 
teachers  salaries.  It  would  make  NJEA  associate  director  of  radio  and 
$4,400  the  minimum  starting  salary  TV. 

for  college  graduates.  If  all  districts  The  six  films,  “Learning  To  Read,” 
were  required  to  pay  this  level,  it  is  “Discipline,”  “The  Mystery  in  N-13,” 
expected  that  most  would  have  little  “The  Bright  Yellow  Bus,”  “The  Tal- 
trouble  finding  qualified  personnel,  ented.  the  Gifted,  and  the  Genius,” 
Under  present  schedules,  it  is  and  “The  Golden  Key,”  will  make 
claimed,  districts  unwilling  to  pay  up  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  series, 
more  than  the  State  minimum  can-  Other  films  will  come  from  various 
not  find  enough  fully  certified  per-  sources  through  the  National  Educa- 
sonnel.  It  is  in  these  districts,  NJEA  tion  Association. 

Research  figures  show,  that  the  big-  The  program  is  being  co-sponsored 
gest  increases  in  emergency  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
provisional  certificates  have  occurred.  Association. 

State  School  Aid  —  effect  of  proposed  increases 

Anticipated  Aid—  1960-61  Proposed  Aid  (A-179.  A-ISO) 


Max.  Bldg.  Total  (includes  Max.  Bldg.  Total  (includes 

"Formula"  Aid  Trans.  &  Spec.  "Formula"  Aid  Trans.  &  Spec. 

Aid  Available  Cl.  Aid)  Aid  Available  Cl.  Aid) 


ATLANTIC 

1,803,476  $ 

345,328 

2,501,441  $ 

3,518,232  $ 

536,293  $ 

4,438,010 

BERGEN 

7,695,656 

1,706,900 

10,391,661 

17,619,870 

2,716,667 

21,375,092 

BURLINGTON 

3,544,755 

639,104 

4,676,271 

7,003,402 

901,770 

8,424,161 

CAMDEN 

5,706,992 

1,204,993 

7,410,196 

12,098,359 

1.702,488 

14,347.637 

CAPE  MAY 

468,572 

63,791 

676,545 

885,212 

96,742 

1,131,336 

CUMBERLAND 

2,151,859 

417,471 

2.913.537 

4,276.559 

578,953 

5,236,945 

ESSEX 

7,966,658 

2,161,486 

11,214,575 

19,981,049 

3,265,997 

24,561,115 

GLOUCESTER 

2,949,305 

527,402 

3,822,736 

5,554,573 

732,297 

6,651,391 

HUDSON 

4,930,287 

1,183,833 

6,557,824 

11,523,845 

1,754,089 

13,816,580 

HUNTERDON 

890,379 

177,761 

1,430,034 

1,916,455 

264,986 

2,551,634 

MERCER  . 

2,217,379 

573,773 

3,316,784 

5,705,648 

876,665 

7,198,573 

MIDDLESEX 

4,891,924 

1,116,281 

7,252,070 

11,449,042 

1,692,498 

14,433,185 

MONMOUTH 

5,441,806 

1.052,878 

7.269.189 

11,293,980 

1,518,645 

13,622,322 

MORRIS 

3,032,559 

645,583 

4,646,999 

6,961,802 

1,019,518 

8,969,478 

OCEAN 

1,348,673 

228.348 

1,994,774 

2,867,909 

360,752 

3,661,357 

PASSAIC  . 

4,500,698 

1,015,686 

6,092,634 

10,099,522 

1,518,442 

12,253,765 

SALEM  . 

1,423,676 

271,801 

1.889.595 

2,573,847 

374,095 

3,152,109 

SOMERSET 

1,868,098 

400,866 

2,687,831 

4,347,533 

606,589 

5,384.212 

SUSSEX  . 

792,115 

157,048 

1,282,395 

1,620,732 

237,991 

2,201,883 

UNION  . 

4,906,820 

1,098,372 

6,513,878 

11,604,229 

1,776,846 

13,961,338 

WARREN  . 

1,098,526 

231,487 

1,540,717 

2.302.044 

325,730 

2,844,516 

TOTALS  .  $69,630,213  $15,220,192  $96,081,686  $155,203,844  $22,858,053  $190,216,639 
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whom  To  Call  for  a  State  Aid  Speaker  .  .  . 

All  over  the  State,  citizens  are  forming  committees  to  develop  support 
for  increased  state  school  aid.  Using  the  filmstrip  “Let  George  Help 
Do  It,”  trained  speakers  are  appearing  before  all  types  of  citizen  groups  to 
explain  New  Jersey’s  problem  of  pupils  and  taxes. 

If  you  have  contacts  with  any  organizations  before  which  a  speaker  may 
I  talk,  call  the  speakers  chairman  in  your  county. 


ATLANTIC 

..Laurence  Winchell,  Jr.  . . 

. Ml  6-0650 

BERGEN  . 

.Mrs.  Jamie  Fahs  . 

.  SW  6-1622 

BURLINGTON 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Bauer,  Jr.  .  . 

. TA  9-1501 

CAAADEN  . 

.  . . Dr.  James  1.  Mason  . 

. UL  4-7780 

or  F.  Lester  Tompkins  . 

.  CO  5-5544 

CAPE  MAY  . 

. Mrs.  Leo  Sterenberg 

TU  6-3223 

CUMBERLAND  .... 

.Paul  Amaranto 

GL  1-1206 

GLOUCESTER 

. William  Batleson  . 

UL  7-2376 

HUDSON  . 

..Joan  Murphy  . 

. HE  3-1969 

HUNTERDON  . 

. Mrs.  Ellsworth  L.  Higgins 

. ST  2-6284 

MERCER  . 

. AArs.  Frances  Carnochan 

TU  2-4949 

MIDDLESEX  . 

. Mrs.  Stanley  Wardlow 

Kl  5-5374 

MONMOUTH 

. ..Daniel  Porzio 

.  SH  1-5431 

MORRIS 

OA  7-1487 

OCEAN  . 

. Charles  Whilden 

. Toms  River  8-2224 

SALEM  . 

. Mrs.  William  C.  Jenkins  . 

AX  9-4346 

or  Emile  F.  Fritz  . 

RO  9-0667-W 

SOMERSET 

. John  W.  Zorella 

.  RA  2-0443 

WARREN 

. Eldon  Vosseller  ..  . 

.  MU  9-1720 

(If  your  county  does  not  have  a  speakers  chairman  to  date, 
call  NJEA  headquarters,  EX  6-5558  for  further  information.) 


Appropriation  Needed 

Professors  Await  Decision  on  Salary  Plan 


Legislative  silence  on  college  sal¬ 
aries  (as  this  REVIEW  went  to  press) 
is  keeping  college  professors  wonder¬ 
ing  what  will  happen  to  their 
request  for  a  two-year  adjustment  to 
new  salary  ranges. 

Hope  that  money  might  be  found 
to  have  this  item  added  to  the  1961 
State  Budget  is  still  high.  One  ap¬ 
proach,  applauded  by  the  College 
Salary  Committee,  has  been  taken  in 
the  Assembly  by  Majority  Leader 
LeRoy  J.  D’Aloia  (D.,  Essex).  He 
has  introduced  A-540,  which  calls 
for  increases  in  the  State  inheritance 
tax  rates  that  would  raise  about 
$1,000,000  more  a  year.  He  would 
intend  to  apply  this  money  to  the 
college  salary  program. 

Heavy  Mail 

Most  members  of  the  Joint  Leg¬ 
islative  Appropriations  Committee 
report  a  heavy  volume  of  mail,  not 
only  from  the  professors  but  from 
many  interested  citizens.  They  report 
considerable  holdover  interest  from 
the  College  Bond  Issue  campaign 
that  has  won  many  lay  advocates  for 
public  college  problems. 


Working  with  the  NJEA  staff,  the 
College  Salary  Committee  is  asking 
for  adoption  of  the  two-year  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  raise  the  college  salary  Civil 
Service  ranges.  Were  the  program 
adopted,  it  would  permit  the  colleges 
to  offer  starting  salaries  next  year  of 
$5,237  for  beginning  instructors  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  $4,750  minimum. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

MISS  ANNA  W.  MOORE 
Miss  Moore,  of¬ 
fice  manager  for 
the  New  Jersey  Ed¬ 
ucation  Associa¬ 
tion,  passed  away 
on  March  1 6, 
1960. 

Miss  Moore  was 
long  active  in  New 
Jersey  school  work, 
formerly  in  Hopewell  Township, 
and  since  1949  as  research  secre¬ 
tary,  secretary  to  the  Executive 
Secretary,  and  office  manager.  In 
the  latter  capacity  she  contributed 
greatly  to  the  efficient  and  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  Association 
headquarters  and  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  NJEA  Con¬ 
ventions,  especially  the  Conven¬ 
tion  exhibits. 

Miss  Moore  was  active  in  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  School 
Secretaries,  of  which  she  was  a 
past-president,  and  the  Trenton 
chapters  of  the  National  Secretar¬ 
ies  Association  and  the  National 
Office  Management  Association. 


Students  To  Meet  .  .  . 

Student  NJEA,  the  future 
teacher  arm  of  the  NJEA  family, 
will  be  having  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  weekend  of  April  29- 
May  1.  Camping,  a  popular  and 
economical  means  of  getting  to¬ 
gether,  will  again  be  the  setting  for 
the  meetings.  The  Central  Jersey 
Y.M.C.A.  Camp  near  Blairstown 
will  again  be  the  site. 


THE  BERGEN  COUNTY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  had  several  hundred  teachers  and 
friends  attend  its  annual  Le9islative  Dinner.  This  year's  banquet  was  held  at  Jerry's  Villa  in 
Montvale  on  March  10.  Main  speakers  (center  of  head  table)  were  Mary  P.  Foran,  B.C.E.A. 
president;  Dr,  W.  Donald  Wallinq,  director  of  field  services  and  research,  Rutgers  School  of 
Education;  and  State  Senator  Walter  H,  Jones,  Dr.  Walling  in  his  address,  "Financing  Public 
Education  in  New  Jersey — Problems  and  Proposals,"  covered  the  history  and  theory  of  state 
school  aid. 


■ 
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HARRIET  HUDSON,  dean  of  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  and  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  NJEA  President,  chat  at  the  15th 
National  Conference  on  Higher  Education 
held  March  6-9  in  Chicago,  III. 


Lynch  Reports  from  Chicago 

Values  Stressed  at  Highei 

Intellectual  morality  was  a  prime 
concern  at  the  1960  Conference  on 
Higher  Education,  according  to 
President  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  who 
attended  as  a  representative  of  NJEA. 
Dr.  Lynch  is  dean  of  students  at 
Glassboro  State  College.  The  con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  the  Association 
for  Higher  Education,  attracted  over 
1,300  to  Chicago  last  month. 

“Colleges  and  universities  have 
special  and  compelling  obligations  to 
maintain,  strengthen  and  transmit  the 
values  on  which  democracy  rests,” 


At  Rutgers  Cym,  April  26 

Secondary  Teachers  Conference  To  Stress"Quality'' 


Giving  a  “quality”  education  to 
every  student  will  be  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  annual  secondary  school 
conference  to  be  held  on  April  26. 
Meeting  at  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Rutgers 
Gymnasium  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
N.  J.  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association  will  emphasize  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  the  most  important  challenge 
of  the  coming  decade. 

All  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  are  invited,  with  a  special 
plea  to  each  school  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  team. 

The  secondary  teachers  are  taking 
their  keynote  from  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  N.  J.  School  Super¬ 
intendents  Association  at  its  con¬ 
vention  last  September.  The  booklet 
“Quality  Education — An  Investment 
in  America’s  Future,”  will  be  the 
basis  for  introductory  remarks  by 
Dr.  Harry  F.  Steams,  superintendent 
in  Englewood.  Dr.  Stearns  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Superintendent's  12-man 
committee  that  drafted  the  statement. 

A  Panel  of  Five 

He,  in  turn,  will  introduce  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  panel  that  will  carry  the 
program  forward.  Panelists  will  be: 
Dr.  Gordon  N.  Mackensie,  professor 
of  education.  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  who  will  stress 
“improvement  of  instruction”;  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Diederich,  research  associate 
for  Educational  Testing  Service,  who 
will  stress  “evaluation  and  testing”; 
George  Hanford,  vice-president  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 


Board,  who  will  stress  “honors 
groups”;  Dr.  John  C.  Robertson, 
professor  of  education  at  the  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University, 
who  will  stress  the  “average  student”; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Fleming,  assistant 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  and  instruction  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  who 
will  stress  the  “slow  learner.” 

Following  the  panel  discussion, 
each  panelist  will  conduct  a  separate 
discussion  group  of  those  particular 
aspects  of  the  “quality  education” 
problem. 

Chairman  of  the  conference  is 
Emma  M.  Audesirk,  chairman  of  the 
business  education  department  at 
Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.  Frank 
Soda,  foreign  language  teacher  at 
Princeton  H.  S.,  is  president  of  the 
N.  J.  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association. 


What  Other  States  Are  Doing  .  .  . 


THE  OKLAHOMA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  built  its  $180,000  headquarters  two 
blocks  from  the  State  Capitol  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  1951.  The  building  has  three  small 
committee  rooms,  a  250-seat  auditorium,  and 
rental  space  for  the  State  School  Board  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


( 


■  Education  Meeting  j 

said  the  Conference  resolutions.  ; 
“The  impossibility  of  teaching  with-  j 
out  transmitting  values  was  noted, 
and  faculty  members  were  urged  to 
examine  their  own  values  before  I 
passing  judgment  upon  standards  of  ' 
the  young”  according  to  Dr.  Lynch. 

There  was  also,  he  reports,  a 
sharp  awareness  of  the  problem  of  ■ 
good  classroom  performance  in  all 
fields,  and  some  deploring  of  the 
“publish  or  perish”  approach  to  the  ' 
evaluation  of  college  staffs.  Confer-  i 
ence  discussion  groups  urged  greater  t 
emphasis  on  a  liberal  arts  curriculum 
in  the  high  schools  and  higher  stan¬ 
dards  for  liberal  arts  in  the  colleges. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  religion  be  increased  at  the 
college  level,  with  the  approach 
through  departments  of  theology. 
Other  groups  suggested  that  Latin  be 
replaced  with  modern  languages. 

Classroom  Teachers  Plan  I 
For  Regional  Conference  1 

The  annual  Northeast  Regional  ^ 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  NEA  . 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  [ 
will  be  held  April  21-23  at  the  Hotel  | 
Syracuse  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Registration  will  begin  at  6:00  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  21.  The  conference 
will  open  officially  at  9:00  a.m.  Fri¬ 
day,  April  22  when  Taimi  Lahti,  as¬ 
sistant  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  will  address  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  session.  Following  Miss  Lahti’s 
speech,  a  presentation  of  the  ref)ort 
on  “Conditions  of  Work  for  Quality 
Teaching”  will  be  given. 

The  second  general  session  Friday 
afternoon  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
discussion  of  “Hot  Issues  and  Cool 
Solutions”  concerning  curriculum 
trends.  Richard  D.  Batchelder,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Department,  will  address 
the  group  at  dinner  on  Friday,  and 
a  “cracker  barrel”  session  on  “NEA 
Problems”  will  follow  the  luncheon 
Saturday,  April  23,  An  address  by 
Dr.  Walter  Eshelman,  president  of 
the  NEA,  will  climax  the  concluding 
banquet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Rita  Jacoby,  president  of  the  N.  J. 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  is  on  the  program  plan¬ 
ning  committee. 
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The  job  of  school  maintenance  today  calls  for  in¬ 
genious,  and  capable  people.  Schools  everywhere 
should  recognize  this  as  a  career  and  accord  their 
custodial  staffs  the  status  the  position  deserves. 


I  .  .  c 


Call  Them  janitors  or  Custodians 

—  They  Also  Teach 


It  was  the  second  day  of  school. 
The  bell  had  rung  and  all  the  eager 
first-graders  had  found  their  way  to 
the  first-grade  room.  They  were 
proud  of  their  ability  to  get  about 
the  big  school. 

Well,  not  all  had  negotiated  the 
long  corridors  and  sharp  turns.  There 
was  one,  a  little  girl,  new  to  the 
community,  who  had  only  been  in 
the  big  building  one  day.  She  now 
found  herself  confused  in  the  empty 
halls.  They  looked  so  big  and 
strange,  and  she  couldn’t  remember  if 
the  room  she  had  been  in  for  the 
first  time  yesterday  was  down  this 
“L”  or  beyond  that  comer. 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 
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Her  blue  eyes  became  misty  as 
the  big  tears  gathered  and  one  or 
two  escaped  to  drop  with  a  splash  on 
her  new  lunch  box.  But  at  that  very 
moment,  when  she  was  fighting  to 
keep  from  giving  away  to  fright  and 
frustration,  she  heard  a  kindly  voice 
behind  her.  Looking  up,  she  saw  a 
big  man  dressed  in  working  clothes 
smiling  down  at  her. 

“Are  you  lost,  this  morning?”  he 
asked  matter-of-factly. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  quickly  brush¬ 
ing  away  the  tears,  “but  I  don't  know 
where  my  room  is.” 

The  big  man’s  smile  broadened 
and  his  hand,  rough  and  calloused, 
reached  down  and  took  one  of  hers. 
From  that  moment  she  knew  she  had 
a  friend  in  this  strange  new  building, 
one  that  she  could  rely  on. 

She  Found  a  Friend 

A  feeling  of  security  settled  over 
her  as  she  allowed  him  to  lead  her 
down  the  long  hall.  The  tears  dried 
almost  instantly  except  for  two  dark, 
damp  spots  on  the  front  of  her  pretty, 
bright  pink  dress.  But  she  didn’t 
mind  so  much  about  that;  she  had 
found  a  real  friend. 

The  man  was  one  of  the  janitorial 


by  LIndly  C.  Baxter 

superintendent.  Hillsdale 

Staff  of  the  school  and  he  had  just 
handled  his  first  teaching  assignment 
of  the  year.  He  would  play  that 
role  many  times  in  the  months  ahead. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  father  con¬ 
fessor  for  the  children  among  whom 
he  worked.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
judge  and  advisor,  but  all  the  while 
he  would  be  a  living  example  of  how 
people — just  plain,  ordinary  people 
— work  and  live.  He  would  play  the 
role  of  hero  in  the  eyes  of  some  small 
urchins,  who  would  watch  him  wide- 
eyed  when  he  adjusted  a  shade  or 
lifted  a  desk  or  operated  the  gang 
mowers. 

Need  for  Young  People 

For  too  long,  the  public  has  looked 
upon  the  job  of  school  custodian  as 
an  unimportant  position  for  some 
retired  older  men.  Not  that  many  of 
these  were  not  fine  examples  of  char¬ 
acter  and  industry,  but  t(^ay  this  job 
calls  for  bright,  alert  young  men  and 
women  who  see  in  it  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  and  an  important 
life-time  work. 

There  are  still  too  many  communi¬ 
ties  which  today  continue  to  pay 
such  low  salaries  that  they  cannot 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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Call  Them  JanHors  or  Custodians  (continued  from  previous  page) 


hope  to  attract  a  high-type  of  young 
worker. 

Recently  a  board  of  education 
employed  a  janitor  who  was  so  crip¬ 
pled  with  arthritis  that  the  principal 
had  to  help  him  remove  his  coat  each 
morning  and  put  it  on  at  night.  He 
was  a  fine  man,  worthy  and  respecta¬ 
ble.  His  qualifications  for  this  job 
were  a  long  residency  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  his  need  for  something 
to  do  to  earn  a  living.  He  was  un¬ 
able  to  shake  the  ashes  from  the  big 
coal-burning  furnace  or  to  shovel  the 
coal  into  it.  This  work  was  done  by 
the  big  boys  that  he  called  out  of 
class  when  he  needed  them.  The 
sweeping  was  also  done  by  boys 
whom  he  hired  to  stay  after  school 
to  help  him.  This  arrangement  went 
on  until  he  succumbed,  some  three 
years  later. 

Not  Help  the  School 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  man  at  the  age  of  60. 
He  was  noted  for  his  ill  temper  and 
surly  manner.  Again  it  was  the  case 
of  needing  some  kind  of  employment 
and  being  the  former  retainer  of  one 
of  the  newer  members  of  the  board 
of  education.  This  man  was  a  grouch. 
His  vituperative  language  either 
frightened  pupils  and  teachers  alike, 
or  inspired  efforts  to  get  even.  He 
was  also  far  from  an  example  of 
cleanliness.  His  own  appearance  was 
often  deplorable,  and  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  how  to  clean  a  build¬ 
ing  or  sweep  a  room.  He  left  the 
dirt  he  collected  in  little  piles  at 
the  top  of  the  stairways  to  be  col¬ 
lected  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  all  this  did  not  lend  itself 
to  healthful,  happy  school  conditions. 

In  fact,  this  indifference  to  the 
need  of  maintenance  in  schools  and 
the  employment  of  the  above  type  of 
individuals  has  debased  the  title 
of  “janitor.”  Some  of  those  who 
are  so  employed  feel  they  are  only 
laborers  and  unable  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  trades  or  professions.  Of 
course,  it  is  because  of  this  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  change  the 
job  title  to  “school  custodian”;  but, 
unless  this  position  is  given  status  and 
better  salaries,  it,  too,  will  become 
as  debased  as  the  former.  The 
changing  of  the  name  alone  will  not 


bring  about  the  up-grading  that  is  so 
necessary. 

Most  communities  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in 
school  buildings.  To  neglect  them 
by  placing  anything  but  the  most 
competent  people  in  charge  is  waste¬ 
ful.  Not  only  is  this  physical  invest¬ 
ment  at  stake,  but  the  most  precious 
possession  of  a  people  is  housed 
within.  The  health  and  safety  of 
hundreds  of  children  and  teachers 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  custodial 
force  that  must  care  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  systems  and  the  proper  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  buildings.  Air  conditioning 
is  undoubtedly  a  coming  addition, 
which  will  require  still  another  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  who  serve  as  custo¬ 
dians. 

The  job  of  maintenance  of  schools 
calls  for  a  person  today  who  is  in¬ 
telligent,  trustworthy,  ambitious,  in¬ 
genious  and  capable.  He  has  to  be 
able  to  make  sound  and  rapid  judge¬ 
ments.  He  has  to  know  how  to  do 
at  least  minor  repairs,  how  to  paint, 
to  carpenter,  to  do  minor  electrical 
repairs  and  installations.  A  custodian 
needs  some  knowledge  of  physics, 
chemistry,  engineering,  landscaping, 
drainage,  roofing,  etc.  He  must  be 
liberally  equipped  with  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense.  He  has  to  have  mechani¬ 
cal  ability  to  do  many  things  with 
his  hands.  His  health  must  be  robust, 
his  mental  outlook  on  life  must  be 
cheerful,  cooperative,  optimistic. 

Promotes  Better  Teaching 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  cus¬ 
todian  in  the  school  buildings  of 
America  today  must  come  to  that 
position  equipped  with  a  love  for 
children,  a  strong  belief  in  the  public 
schools.  He  must  realize  that  he 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
making  teaching  more  effective.  His 
sympathetic  response  to  teachers’  re¬ 
quests  and  his  patience  with  teacher 
idiosyncrasies  helps  to  promote  better 
teaching. 

The  way  he  treats  teacher  re¬ 
quests,  his  reaction  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  his  example  of  truthfulness,  of 
up-holding  school  rules  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  his  courtesy  not  only  to  his 
superiors,  but  to  the  pupils  them¬ 


selves,  his  demonstration  of  fair  play, 
and  his  firmness  for  the  right — all 
of  these  make  him  a  teacher  of  con¬ 
siderable  stature. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  and 
administrators  hold  a  key  position 
in  helping  to  make  this  work  more 
respected  and  more  attractive.  Teach¬ 
ers  often  consider  the  custodian 
below  their  social  status,  and  then 
treat  him  as  such.  Some  administra¬ 
tors  have  been  known  to  show  little 
interest  in  the  ideas  that  custodians 
might  advance.  In  fact,  many  ad¬ 
ministrators  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  custodians  may  have  some 
very  good  ideas.  For  instance,  one 
custodian  recently  showed  an  admin¬ 
istrator  how  he  could  convert  ordi¬ 
nary  classroom  furniture  into  art 
room  furniture  very  effectively  and 
still  preserve  the  classroom  furniture 
so  that  it  could  be  reconverted  to  its 
original  purpose.  He  thus  saved  the 
community  about  $1,200. 

Better  Salaries  Wanted 

This  position,  therefore,  calls  for 
young  men  who  will  make  it  a  career. 
It  already  carries  with  it  security  and 
retirement,  but  it  needs  to  pay  better 
salaries.  Most  starting  salaries  are 
not  high  enough  for  a  young  man  to 
start  raising  a  family  and  buy  a  home. 
Yet,  such  positions  can  be  found 
in  industry. 

There  is  so  much  at  stake  in  the 
development  of  a  new  status  for  cus¬ 
todial  services  that  it  would  seem 
worthwhile  to  create  courses  in  vo¬ 
cational  and  technical  schools  that 
would  train  young  men  and  women 
for  the  specific  job  of  school  work. 
If  such  training  were  established,  un¬ 
doubtedly  salaries  would  be  increased 
to  attract  such  trainees.  Such  a  cur¬ 
riculum  would  need  to  prepare  the 
student  in  all  the  phases  of  main¬ 
tenance  mentioned  earlier,  but  should 
include  courses  in  mental  hygiene, 
psychology  and  public  and  human 
relations. 

As  our  modern  school  buildings 
become  more  complicated  and  our 
teaching  aids  grow  still  more  intri¬ 
cate,  we  will  find  a  growing  need  for 
special  technicians  skilled  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair.  Whether  we  call 
it  janitor,  custodian,  or  whatever,  we 
must  give  the  position  recognition. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  a  sound 
teaching  program. 
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Geographic,  historical,  and  cultural  angles  combine  to  clarify 
meaning  of  world  events  for  pupils  in  Mount  Holly  schools,  j 


I  Pinpointing  Current  Events  Instruction 


by  Eva  E.  Sturtevant 

seventh  and  eighth  grade  teacher 
Mount  Holly 


Current  events  as  pan  of  the 

curriculum  in  our  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  is  nothing  new.  The 
fact  that  pupils  need  insight  into 
local,  national,  and  world  happen¬ 
ings  has  been  long  accepted. 

Instruction  in  current  events  gains 
import  with  its  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion;  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes  of  the  Brainerd  and 
Junior  schools  of  Mount  Holly,  cur¬ 
rent  events  are  approached  with  or¬ 
ganization. 

Seventh-grade  classes  spend  one 
history  period  a  week  studying  cur¬ 
rent  events.  Chairmen,  selected  by 
classmates  on  a  rotation  basis,  take 
charge  of  the  program.  Two  or  three 
pupils,  selected  in  the  same  manner, 
present  special  news  reports  to  their 
class.  The  teacher  serves  as  part  of 
the  audience  and  as  an  advisor.  With 
teacher  guidance,  newspaper  articles 
are  selected  for  essential  long-term 
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values  and  class-interest  levels.  The 
material  selected  is  read  thoroughly. 
Main  ideas  are  listed  and  brief  notes 
are  taken  covering  major  points. 
Physical  settings  are  checked  on  per¬ 
tinent  maps.  Unusual  words  and 
terms  are  checked  for  meaning  and 
pronunciation.  Good  beginning  and 
closing  sentences  are  chosen;  and 
then  pupils  are  prepared  to  present 
— not  to  read — their  reports. 

Relay  Enthusiasm 

During  actual  classroom  presen¬ 
tation,  pupils  try  to  emphasize  the 
salient  facts  regarding  their  respec¬ 
tive  topics.  With  the  use  of  visual 
aids,  they  can  relay  their  enthusiasm 
to  their  listeners.  All  pupils  know 
that  if  they  are  challenged  on  any 
point,  they  must  refer  to  the  article 
in  question  and  agree  to  do  further 
research  for  additional  information. 
If  they  are  thoroughly  prepared,  such 
an  assignment  teaches  the  pupils 
poise,  how  to  think  on  their  feet, 
and  how  to  handle  effectively  any 
discussion  which  may  follow  a  good 
report.  At  the  same  time  the  audi¬ 
ence  learns  how  to  take  brief,  con¬ 
cise  notes.  They  learn  to  be  coopera¬ 
tive  in  a  group  situation  and  how  to 
show  readiness  for  class  discussion. 

The  number  of  reports  is  limited, 
to  build  quality  in  the  selection  of  a 
topic.  Understanding  of  the  subject, 
organization  of  materials,  and  attrac¬ 


tive  presentation  to  a  participating 
audience  is  stressed. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  program 
is  the  use  of  the  World  News  Map  of 
the  Week.  Selected  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  areas  highlighted  on  the  map 
are  read  and  discussed,  but  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  all  pupils  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  certain  checked  items  which 
indicate  the  areas  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  These  facts,  in  addition  to 
those  offered  in  the  special  reports, 
form  the  foundation  for  a  weekly  or 
twice-monthly  news  test  or  summary. 

Extended  in  8th  Grade 

Eighth-grade  classes  extend  the 
scope  of  seventh-grade  current  events 
work.  They  are  encouraged  to  use 
and  compare  several  newspaper  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  same  event  and  to  fol¬ 
low  a  news  event  or  accent  a  world 
area  in  the  news  over  a  period  of 
time.  They  are  urged  to  use  a  variety 
of  news  magazines,  to  view  special 
television  programs,  and  to  select 
topics  of  continuing  general  interest. 
Sports,  fashions,  gardening,  home 
problems,  and  music  all  play  a  part 
in  the  preparation  of  such  reports. 
Through  panel  discussions,  reports 
about  interviews  with  news  personal¬ 
ities,  recital  of  personal  experiences, 
and  dramatized  events  based  upon  a 
“You  Are  There”  or  “It  Happened 
Here”  theme,  variety  is  provided  to 
sustain  interest.  The  news  rack  in 
the  classroom  contains  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  all  of  which  may  be  consulted 
or  borrowed  as  necessary. 

Preserrf  Qear  Reports 

Special  reports  in  eighth  grade 
tend  to  be  in  committee  form.  On 
this  grade  level  accent  is  placed  on 
better  understanding  of  a  news  per¬ 
sonality  or  a  news  event  from  cul¬ 
tural,  historical,  and  geographic  an¬ 
gles.  Upon  completion  of  grade 
schools,  most  pupils  are  able  to  pre¬ 
sent,  with  few  or  no  notes,  a  clear 
report  of  any  major  happening.  Each 
should  be  building  a  habit  of  regu¬ 
lar,  more  effective  news  reading  and 
should  be  able  to  use  any  current 
f)eriodical  quickly  and  efficiently.  All 
of  these  pupils  should  be  growing  in 
careful  appraisal  of  news  values.  In 
this  way  the  current  events  program 
builds  a  method  of  study,  research, 
and  presentation  of  facts. 
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A  STIRRING  BRASS  SECTION  emerges  when  the  bands  of  North  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S.,  West 
Morris  Reg.  H.S.  and  High  Bridge  H.S.  get  together.  Meeting  on  four  successive  Saturday 
mornings,  the  three  bands  found  that  a  couple  of  hours  could  produce  a  reasonable  presenta¬ 
tion  unmarked  by  the  usual  tedious  rehearsal  hours. 


. . .  Playing  Together  Is  Fun 

Three  bands  took  four  successive  Saturdays 
to  work  together  on  music  they  liked  to  play. 

members  of  the  bands  of  North 
Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S.,  West  Morris 
Reg.  H.S.,  and  High  Bridge  H.S. 
when  they  spent  four  recent  Satur¬ 
days  playing  together. 

The  instrumental  music  teachers 
of  the  three  schools  decided  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  bit  of  “harmony”  and  friend¬ 
ship  by  having  the  bands  play  to¬ 
gether  “for  fun.” 

Hosts  Took  Turns 

With  enough  room  for  the  entire 
group.  North  Hunterdon  Regional 
and  West  Morris  Regional  took 
turns  playing  host.  Each  week  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  other  two  schools 
came  by  bus.  Each  band  brought 
along  the  music  it  had  worked  on 
and  liked.  In  playing  together,  those 
who  knew  the  music  well  carried  the 
others  along  with  them.  Each  session 
lasted  about  two  hours.  There  wasn’t 
time  for  the  long,  tedious  perfecting 
that  often  precedes  a  concert  or  foot¬ 
ball  game,  but  hard  work  quickly 
produced  enough  enjoyable  and  pre¬ 
sentable  pieces  of  work. 

The  end  result  was  further  proof 
that  music  could  be  “a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  time.”  As  the  students  added, 
“this  was  the  greatest!” 

— from  Willa  Cwik  and  Anna 
Ramsey,  Warren  Co.  helping 
teachers. 


Boy,  what  fun — playing  just  be¬ 
cause  you  want  to!”  That  expression 
summed  up  the  reaction  of  many 


ROBERT  HARTMAN,  instrumental  music 
instructor  at  North  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S., 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  music 
experiment.  Others  initiating  the  combined 
practice  were  David  Lantz  of  West  Morris 
Reg.  H.S.  and  Douglas  Beavers  of  High 
Bridge  H.S. 


Cheap  Material 
Boosts  Insurance 


Communities  that  are  trying  to 
stretch  their  school  dollars  should 
consider  the  factor  of  insurance  rates 
before  authorizing  construction  of 
school  buildings.  Combustible  con¬ 
struction  materials  often  prove  ex¬ 
travagant  because  combustible  ma¬ 
terials  raise  the  cost  of  annual 
insurance  premiums. 

Insurance  rating  organizations  re¬ 
fer  to  three  major  tyjjes  of  construc¬ 
tion:  fireproof,  fire  resistive,  and  non¬ 
fire  resistive.  Fireproof  buildings 
are  those  in  which  none  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  are  combustible  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  collapse  or  melting  at  high 
temperatures.  Fire  resistive  construc¬ 
tion  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  resist  damage  and  spread  of 
fire  for  several  hours.  If  the  fire  is 
extinguished  in  a  reasonably  short 
time,  damage  wilt  be  minor.  Non¬ 
fire  resistive  construction  is  com¬ 
prised  of  one  or  more  elements 
which  will  not  resist  damage  or  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  event  of  fire. 


(continued  on  page  413) 


Three  Types  of  Construction 
Fireproof  construction  is  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  fire  resistive  construction  is 
considerably  less  expensive,  and  non¬ 
fire  resistive  construction  is  least 
expensive.  Fireproof  construction, 
however,  is  almost  prohibitive  in 
price  where  school  construction  is 
concerned.  Urban  codes  may  require 
fireproof  schools,  as  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  but  they  are 
not  required  in  suburban  areas.  Non¬ 
fire  resistive  schools,  largely  of  frame 
construction,  are  inherently  danger¬ 
ous  for  occupancy  by  large  numbers 
of  children  and  are  more  expensive 
to  heat  and  maintain,  in  addition  to 
the  higher  insurance  premiums. 
Therefore,  when  suburban  schools 
are  considered,  the  choice  of  schools 
almost  always  falls  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  fire-resistive  construction. 
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In  designing  the  Lenape  Regional 
H.S.  in  Medford,  the  school  board 
and  the  architect  were  faced  with  a 
choice  between  two  types  of  roofs. 
The  question  was  the  feasibility  of  a 
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New  Jersey  newspapers  would  like  to  see  better 
school  features  in  their  regular  news  columns.  Is 
your  school  ready  and  willing  to  help  find  them? 


Newspapers  Calling... 

There's  a  Place  for  Schools  in  Print 


by  John  M.  Havas 

managing  editor,  Spokesmen  newspapers 
South  River,  New  Brunswick,  and  South  Plainfield 


There  is  a  stereotype  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  that  makes  them  out  to 
be  monsters  who  eat  little  children 
when  they’re  not  grumbling  at  the 
public.  Maybe  it’s  true.  But  take  it 
from  a  newspaperman,  there’s  one 
thing  that  will  always  make  an  editor 
smile — a  good  story.  It’s  his  meat, 
and  he  can’t  get  enough  of  it. 

Schools  are  news,  and  every  editor 
knows  it.  But  in  the  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  that  goes  on  for  space  in  news¬ 
paper  columns,  educational  news 
sometimes  does  not  get  the  promi¬ 
nence  it  deserves.  Newspapers  are 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

JOHN  HAVAS  is 
the  managing  editor 
of  three  Central  Jer¬ 
sey  newspapers  —  THE 
SPOKESMAN  papers 
of  South  River,  New 
Brunswick,  and  South 
Plainfield.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  N.Y.U.  and  is 
completing  his  Master's 
degree  in  history  at 
Rutgers.  His  past  contributions  to  newspaper 
trade  magazines,  such  as  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  and  AMERICAN  PRESS,  lad  him  to 
author  this  second  REVIEW  article  on  han¬ 
dling  school  news  (see  February,  p.  301). 


further  handicapped  by  the  cost  of 
“staffing”  stories — sending  reporters 
out  to  gather  news. 

But  whether  stories  are  staffed  or 
not,  how  often  the  schools  get  in  the 
news  often  depends  on  the  people 
who  run  them  and  work  in  them — 
the  professional  educators.  They  are 
the  sources  or  channels  for  much  of 
the  information  which  gets  into  print. 

There  is  more  to  school  news  than 
Board  of  Education  and  PTA  meet¬ 
ings,  which  are  often  not  school  news 
at  all.  A  lot  that  goes  on  in  the 
classroom  is  more  interesting  than 
anything  a  school  board  member  or 
PTA  president  says  or  does.  Some¬ 
times  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
get  this  sort  of  news  publicized  is 
a  call  to  the  city  desk.  Often  the 
call  will  result  in  disappointment. 
But  sometimes  the  news  may  be  big¬ 
ger  than  you  think. 

News  Is  Timeliness 

There  are  many  definitions  of 
news,  but  my  favorite  one  is  that 
news  is  whatever  makes  an  old  lady 
say,  “For  heaven’s  sake!”  There  are 
several  things  newspapers  look  for, 
the  essential  ingredient  being  time¬ 


liness-.  Recent  examples  of  this  are 
the  rash  of  science  education  stories 
which  followed  the  Russians’  launch¬ 
ing  of  Sputnik  I  and  the  “rigged” 
exam  given  his  students  by  a  Free¬ 
hold  teacher  after  revelations  in  the 
TV  quiz  scandal.  These  stories  were 
timely  and  had  a  national  impact. 

Anything  that  is  “new”  in  the 
school  system  —  new  schools,  new 
teachers,  new  equipment,  new  meth¬ 
ods,  new  curriculum — is  promising 
material  for  a  news  story,  and  maybe 
for  a  series  of  stories.  It  may  be 
the  “oldness”  that  is  news — such  as 
a  retiring  teacher  who  “remembers 
when.” 

From  Sayreville  last  year  a  news 
story  which  combined  both  the  old 
with  the  new  was  carried  in  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country.  A  father,  son 
and  two  daughters,  three  of  whom 
had  served  the  school  system  in 
various  capacities,  made  news  when 
all  four  qualified  for  Social  Security 
benefits — a  situation  unique  in  the 
country.  The  family  made  news 
again  when  a  new  school  was  named 
in  its  honor. 

Few  stories  reach  this  level,  but 
they  illustrate  the  qualities  for  which 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Newspapers  Calling  —  (continued. from  previous  page) 


all  editors  look.  There  are  a  few 
suggestions  which  educators  can  pick 
up  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  con¬ 
tented  editors  and  which  at  the  same 
time  can  improve  the  schools’  public 
relations. 

First,  someone  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  given  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  system’s  relations  with 
newspaper  and  radio  media.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  overemphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this,  although  such  responsi¬ 
bility  can  be  broken  down  by  schools 
and  departments. 

This  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  legwork  for  lazy  newspaper¬ 
men,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  work 
out  that  way.  A  responsible  person 
is  needed  to  eliminate  red  tape  and 
find  shortcuts  for  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  who  want  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  schools.  With  responsi¬ 
bility  must  come  authority  to  speak. 
In  addition,  the  responsible  party 
must  be  “available”  when  his  assis¬ 
tance  is  required. 

The  danger  of  this  device  is  that 
such  responsibility  may  be  used  to 
create  red  tape  rather  than  cut  it. 
This  responsible  party  need  not  be  a 
storehouse  of  information,  but  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  story  possibil¬ 
ities  and  should  be  able  to  refer  in¬ 
coming  inquiries  to  the  proper  par¬ 
ties.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged 
on  their  own  to  suggest  possible 
stories  and  features  to  editors,  and 
to  submit  articles  they  would  like  to 
see  in  print. 

Some  Won't  Help 

It  is  sad  but  ironic  that  at  the  same 
time  many  educators  are  bemoaning 
the  dearth  of  educational  news  in 
local  newspapers,  there  are  school 
systems  which  are  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  provide  information  when 
newspapers  call  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive.  Sometimes  this  is  merely  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  by  educators 
of  newspaper  routine  and  deadline 
pressures  which  befall  all  news  media. 
Usually  when  a  newspaper  calls  for 
information,  it  needs  it  now. 

Next,  get  to  know  the  editor  who 
is  most  likely  to  handle  school  news. 
If  your  newspaper  has  an  education 
editor,  consider  yourself  fortunate. 
Get  to  know  some  of  the  other  staff 
members,  including  the  feature  editor, 
who  is  always  looking  for  ways  to 
fatten  his  idea  file  for  feature  assign¬ 
ments  or  for  “rainy  day  stories.” 


Find  out  the  best  time  to  talk  with 
him  (don’t  call  when  he  is  “on  dead¬ 
line”  unless  it  is  urgent)  and  keep 
in  touch  from  time  to  time. 

Find  out  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
requirements.  If  you  are  dealing  with 
more  than  one  newspaper,  find  out 
what  each  of  them  requires,  both  as 
to  news  and  pictures.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  they  differ. 

When  considering  articles  submit¬ 
ted  for  publication,  it  is  basic  that 
all  newspapers  prefer  copy  that  is 
typed,  double-spaced  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  See  that 
your  article  answers  fully  the  five 
“W’s”  and  the  “H” — who,  what, 
where,  when,  why  and  how. 

Ask  Photo  Policy 

Some  newspapers  will  publish  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  only  by  their  own 
photographers  or  other  professional 
cameramen.  Others,  which  count 
their  picture  budgets  in  nickles  and 
dimes,  will  jump  at  any  offer  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  pictures.  Most  have 
policies  somewhere  in  between.  Find 
out  whether  your  newspaper  can  en¬ 
large  or  reduce  pictures  which  you 
submit;  many  of  them  use  engraving 
techniques  which  cannot  do  this. 

It  is  customary  to  tell  the  layman 
not  to  worry  about  his  commas;  the 
copy  reader  will  put  them  where  they 
belong.  But  since  people  expect 
teachers  to  know  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar,  as  well  as  punctuation,  it  is 
good  public  relations  to  do  your  own 
proofreading.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  that  all  such  material  be 
submitted  on  time. 

One  way  newspapers  are  able  to 
keep  their  news  timely  is  to  know  in 
advance  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Here  is  where  schools  can  help  them¬ 
selves  most,  by  keeping  editors  in¬ 
formed  of  coming  events.  Your 
editor  may  even  surprise  you  and 
volunteer  to  send  a  reporter.  If  he 
doesn't  volunteer,  don’t  be  too  bash¬ 
ful  to  ask.  The  worst  he  can  say  is 
“no.” 

Sending  a  Reporter 

All  newspapers  would  like  to  cover 
all  their  news  firsthand.  But  there  is 
probably  no  newspaper  in  the  world 
that  does,  because  of  economics  and 
other  exigencies.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  staff  of  reporters  is  high, 
and  editors  have  to  distribute  their 
manpower  in  the  most  useful  and 


economical  way  they  can.  Editors  | 
have  to  say  no  many  times  a  day, 
but  their  success  as  editors  depend 
upon  knowing  when  to  say  “yes.” 

The  important  thing  is  that  send¬ 
ing  a  reporter  out  on  a  story  has  to 
“pay  off”  for  the  newspaper,  or  else 
the  assignment  is  a  bad  investment 
of  time  and  money,  whether  the 
paper  be  big  or  small.  If  a  reporter 
is  sent,  cooperation  by  school  per¬ 
sonnel  can  help  make  the  investment 
a  good  one.  It  will  also  make  the 
newspaper  less  hesitant  to  send  a 
man  out  the  next  time,  too. 

If  a  weekly  newspaper  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  your  calculations,  you  can 
endear  yourself  to  the  editor  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  its  date  of  publication. 
News  can  often  be  submitted  early, 
marked  for  release  on  a  certain  date. 
“Release  dates”  are  always  useful 
when  dealing  with  more  than  one 
newspaper  and  are  respected  by  most 
newspapers. 

Whether  it  be  a  field  trip  by  a 
science  class,  a  prize  won  by  the 
Latin  Club,  a  debate,  a  term  project 
by  an  honor  student,  or  a  teachers’ 
meeting,  bear  in  mind  that  news¬ 
papers  are  always  interested  in  the 
unusual,  the  human,  the  interesting 
— that  something  which  sets  it  apart 
from  the  p)edestrian.  The  mere  fact 
that  somebody  went  someplace  is 
rarely  news  by  anybody’s  standards, 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  second  grade  won  the 
attendance  prize  at  last  night’s  PTA 
meeting  could  possibly  interest  any¬ 
one  who  does  not  know  it  already. 

Have  PR  Workers 

Schools  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
large  body  of  willing  public  relations 
workers,  who  need  only  the  guidance 
of  a  responsible  person.  A  number 
of  schools  have  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  “news  services”  composed  of 
students  interested  in  journalism. 
Camera  clubs  are  often  good  sources 
of  pictures  of  school  activities  and 
can  be  used  advantageously  for  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

Every  school  system  has  “public 
relations”  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence  and  because  of  its  role  in 
the  community.  How  successful  the 
public  schools  will  be  in  fulfilling 
their  mission  depends  largely  upon 
the  rapport  they  establish  with  the 
public  who  pays  the  tax  bills.  As  in 
most  other  things,  they  who  help 
themselves  are  the  most  helped. 
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Salvaging  New  Jersey’s  Prehistoric  Sites 


by  Dorothy  Cross 

archeological  adviser,  N.J.  State  Museum 


contour  at  least  as  far  north  as  Ding- 
mans  Ferry.  This  will  destroy  many 
rich  prehistoric  Indian  sites.  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  dam  and  the  borrow 
ditches  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
area  of  destruction. 

This  dam  is  only  one  of  hundreds 
being  erected  throughout  the  country. 
At  every  one  of  them  salvage  arche¬ 
ology  has  been  or  will  be  conducted. 

River  and  stream  valleys  were  the 
principal  homes  of  the  Indians.  Al¬ 
though  the  Delaware  is  small  as  far 
as  rivers  go,  it  is  no  exception.  Its 
banks  hold  important  knowledge  of 
New  Jersey’s  earliest  inhabitants. 
Even  though  the  village  or  camp  sites 
will  be  gone,  the  recovered  material 
will  be  preserved  in  the  State  Mu¬ 
seum  and  interpreted  for  educational 
purposes  and  general  interest. 

Federal  Interest 

In  1945,  when  the  huge  program 
of  dam  and  reservoir  construction 
throughout  the  United  States  was 
platmed,  the  Inter-Agency  Archeo¬ 
logical  Salvage  Program  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  national  level  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  acting  as  coordi¬ 
nating  agencies.  By  1958,  310  areas 
in  42  states  had  been  investigated 
and  69  areas  excavated  in  3 1  of  these 
states.  The  National  Park  Service 
became  interested  in  New  Jersey  a 
few  months  after  the  flood  of  1956 
when  several  locations  on  the  upper 
Delaware  were  proposed  for  a  flood 
control  dam.  Building  at  any  of  these 
locations  would  have  destroyed  im- 
( continued  on  page  408) 


iiEW  Jersey  archeologists  are  work¬ 
ing  against  time.  Not  far  in  the 
future,  a  new  flood  control  dam  will 
go  up  at  Tocks  Island  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  Last  summer,  the  N.J. 
State  Museum  began  salvaging  In¬ 
dian  sites  in  the  area. 

With  monetary  assistance  from  the 
National  Park  &rvice  and  the  N.J. 
Archeological  Society,  the  Museum 
carried  on  a  12-week  archeological 
field  season.  As  director  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  I  was  assisted  by  Charles  W. 
Ward  of  Columbia  University,  who 
was  field  archeologist. 

The  work  this  past  year  was  de¬ 
voted  to  surveying  36  sites  and  test- 
pitting  six  of  them.  If  finances  per¬ 
mit.  the  1960  season  will  concentrate 
on  the  extensive  excavation  of  one  or 
more  sites  which  show  the  most 
promise  on  the  basis  of  provenience, 
topography,  quantity  and  types  of 
artifacts  recovered  from  the  1959 
surveys  and  testings. 

Tocks  Island  lies  in  the  Delaware 
River  just  below  the  Pahaquarra  Boy 
Scout  Camp  in  Sussex  County,  When 
a  dam  is  built  at  this  spot,  the  valley 
will  be  flooded  up  to  the  400-foot 


A  ROASTING  PIT  of  fire-cracked  stones  was 
found  during  the  1959  summer  testing  at 
Tocks  Island.  Thousands  of  such  rem¬ 
nants  of  early  Indian  communities  are  care¬ 
fully  preserved  at  the  State  Museum's  Arche¬ 
ological  Laboratory. 


A  TYPICAL  SITE  on  the  Upper  Delaware 
River  is  test  bored  for  prehistoric  Indian  arti¬ 
facts.  The  N.J.  State  Museum  is  now  rushing 
a  salvage  program  in  anticipation  of  a  new 
flood  control  dam  which  threatens  to  inun¬ 
date  the  area. 
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WARM  THOUGH  THEY  MAY  BE,  New  Jersey's  summer  months  have  become  busy  times  for  teachers  seeking  professional  improvement. 
With  hundreds  of  courses  at  colleges  all  over  the  state  and  in  nearby  metropolitan  centers,  almost  any  special  interest  may  be  pursued. 


Increased  foundation  support,  more  travel  tours,  many  added 
fields  of  study  stand  out  in  college  and  university  summer  plans. 


with  school  nursing,  library  science, 
and  industrial  arts.  Among  the 
course-listings  are  “Advanced  Con¬ 
ducting.”  “Audiology,”  “Human  De¬ 
velopment  and  Behavior,  1  &  II,” 
“Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  In¬ 
finite  Series,”  “Legal  Process  in 
America.”  “Oil  Painting.”  and  “Per¬ 
sonal  Health  Problems.” 

The  New  Jersey  history  workshop 
will  offer  a  general  survey,  with  stu¬ 
dents  focusing  their  activities  on  such 
topics  as  colonial  life,  agriculture, 
industry,  government,  politics,  educa¬ 
tion,  audio-visual  materials,  or  other 
special  interests.  It  will  present  spe¬ 
cial  material  on  New  Jersey’s  role  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States. 

The  August  tour  of  New  England 
and  Canada  is  by  bus.  Base  cost  is 
$395,  with  additional  tuition  charges 
for  five  credits.  This  is  a  joint  project 
of  NEA,  NJEA  and  the  college. 

The  workshop  in  alcohol  education 
is  planned  to  help  teachers  meet  the 
State  requirements  for  school  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  area.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  is  coojjerating  in  it.  It 
will  consider  the  physiological,  so¬ 
ciological  and  psychological  problems 
of  beverage  alcohol.  State  and  fed¬ 
eral  officials  will  give  illustrated  talks 
to  the  conservation  workshoppers. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


TRENTON  STATE  COLLEGE 

New  Jersey  history,  welding,  conservation, 
and  New  England-Canada  lour,  plus  wide 
variety  af  courses  in  the  heart  of  the 
Delaware  Valley. 


Our  own  State  will  get  sptecial  at- 
tion  at  the  Trenton  State  College 
summer  session  for  1960.  The  an¬ 
nounced  program  includes  a  work¬ 
shop  in  New  Jersey  history,  and 
Trenton’s  traditional  conservation 
workshop,  which  is  slanted  toward 
New  Jersey  resources.  Both  of  these 
will  involve  numerous  field  trips. 

An  interesting  “first”  at  Trenton 
this  summer  will  be  an  80-hour  (two- 
week)  workshop  in  “General  Weld¬ 
ing,”  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  welding 
equipment.  Trenton  S.C.  will  also 
sponsor  an  August  tour  through  New 
England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Canada.  Other  Trenton  workshops 
will  cover  alcohol  education,  driver 
education,  and  parent-teacher  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  college  will  offer  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  programs  in  business  education, 
science,  special  education,  mathe¬ 
matics.  music,  and  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  Undergraduate  courses  will 
be  available  in  most  of  these,  together 


who  will  be  aided  in  developing  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  in  their  own  class¬ 
rooms. 


campus  in  Union,  and  at  two  off-cam-  ter  will  offer  six  graduate  and  16  un¬ 
pus  centers,  in  Asbury  Park  High  dergraduate  courses. 

School  and  at  Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.S.,  At  the  graduate  level,  work  will  be 
in  Rockaway.  The  college  will  offer  given  in  elementary  administration 
an  African  Workshop  and  a  work-  and  supervision,  education  of  the 
shop  on  “Understanding  Group  Be-  physically  and  mentally  handicapped, 
havior.”  early  childhood  education  and  gen- 

The  college  will  give  a  total  of  1 36  eral  elementary  and  junior  high 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses,  school  education.  At  the  undergrad- 
The  regular  session  at  the  Union  uate  level,  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
Campus  begins  on  June  23  and  runs  professional  elementary  education  re- 
through  August  5,  with  registration  quired  for  a  degree,  as  well  as  the 
on  June  21  and  22.  courses  needed  by  students  who  wish 

The  two  off-campus  centers  run  for  to  complete  their  elementary  and  sec- 
three  weeks  (July  11-29).  The  Mon-  ondary  certification, 
mouth  County  center  will  offer  three  The  African  Workshop  runs  from 
graduate  and  19  undergraduate  June  23  to  July  15,  and  Introduction 
courses,  while  the  Morris  County  cen-  (continued  on  next  page) 


PATERSON  STATE  COLLEGE 

Evening  program,  graduate  elementary  or 
reading  tpetialtiet,  campus  demonstration 
school,  plus  Sussex  lake  region  center  in 
Northern  Jersey. 

Paterson  State  College  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  offer  graduate  courses 
toward  its  new  Master  of  Arts  in 
Reading.  Its  total  program  will  in¬ 
clude  over  60  general  and  profes¬ 
sional  courses  at  its  hill-top  campus 
in  Wayne-Haledon  and  at  the  Lake¬ 
land  center  at  Franklin  High  School, 
Franklin.  Most  of  the  courses  are  for 
the  full  six  weeks  (June  27  to  Aug. 
5),  but  some  are  for  three-week 
sessions,  the  second  of  which  begins 
July  18.  Programs  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  “gen¬ 
eral  elementary  education”  may  be 
begun  or  continued  in  an  evening 
program  three  nights  a  week  during 
the  summer. 

The  Master’s  programs  in  “general 
elementary  teaching”  and  “super¬ 
vision  and  administration  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education”  will  be  available. 
Elective  undergraduate  and  some 
graduate  courses  will  be  offered  in 
science,  literature,  art,  and  social 
science  as  will  courses  in  all  of  the 
12  areas  needed  for  elementary 
school  certification. 

Liberal  arts  college  graduates  may 
prepare  for  provisional  certification 
for  elementary  school  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  special  seminar  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  school.  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  members  will 
participate  in  a  workshop  dealing 
with  issues  of  interest  to  them.  The 
“Wee  Collegians”  (aged  3-11)  will 
again  join  the  campus  school  in 
natural  science  and  help  the  seminar 
students  learn  about  children. 

Registration  for  the  Paterson  sum¬ 
mer  session  is  on  June  23-24,  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  on  June  24, 
from  6:00  to  8:00  p.m.  Information 
on  course  offerings  may  be  had  from 
the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
P.O.  Box  2259,  Paterson  22,  N.J, 


MAlncMAII^b  INdlllUlcb,  tor  elomentary  teachers,  as  well  as  junior  and  senior 
high  school  teachers,  have  become  a  popular  summer  school  feature,  with  so  many 
school  systems  placing  more  emphasis  on  basic  number  theory  and  other  modern  con¬ 
cepts  of  mathematics.  During  their  materials  laboratory  last  year,  Woodbridge  teach¬ 
ers  Cecilia  Artym  and  Eileen  Burke  explained  the  construction  of  a  fraction  chart  to 
Institute  Director  Dr.  Eleanor  C.  Delaney. 


SUMMER  SCIENCE  IN¬ 
STITUTES  have  proven 
popular  features  at  the 
Rutgers  campus.  Last 
year  Dr.  Charles  Whit- 
mer  (right),  chairman  of 
the  Rutgers  physics  de¬ 
partment,  inaugurated  a 
special  six-week  work¬ 
shop  for  high  school 
teachers.  The  course, 
which  is  being  repeated 
this  summer,  devotes  its 
attention  to  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum,  texts,  materials, 
and  equipment  developed 
at  M.l.T.  by  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Science  Study  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  simple  chil¬ 
dren's  top,  a  "slinky," 
was  used  by  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man  to  demonstrate  wave 
motions  to  Carl  Slay- 
baugh  of  Westwood  H.S. 
and  Howard  Tansley  of 
Philadelphia. 


NEWARK  STATE  COLLEGE 

African  Workshop  (on-tamput),  group 
behavior  etudy,  many  graduate  courses, 
pfus  Morris  and  Monmouth  centers  at 
convenient  lotationt. 


Newark  State  College  will  offer 
summer  courses  in  1960  at  its  own 


Take  Time  To  Study  This  Summer  (continued  from  previous  page) 


to  Understanding  Group  Behavior 
Part  1,  from  June  23  to  July  15  and 
Part  11  from  July  18  to  August  5. 

Also  included  in  the  course  offer¬ 
ings  are  seminars  in  early  childhood 
education,  language  arts  and  elemen¬ 
tary  school  social  studies.  A  special 
seminar  will  be  given  for  graduates 
of  liberal  arts  colleges  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

A  number  of  new  courses  will  be 
offered  this  summer,  and  included 
are:  “Literature  of  the  East:  Docu¬ 
ments  and  Spirit,”  “Content  and 
Method  in  Art  Education,”  “Admin¬ 
istration  and  Supervision  of  Industrial 
Arts,”  “Number — Its  History  and 
Theory,”  “The  American  Colonial 
Scene,”  and  “Theory  and  Practice  of 
Curriculum  Improvement  in  Public 
Schools.”  In  addition,  all  departments 
have  enlarged  their  course  offerings 
so  that  the  student  will  find  it  possible 
to  broaden  his  field  of  study. 


MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 

Three  tours,  some  105  courses,  special 
youth  activities  in  reading,  speech,  and 
drama,  plus  graduate  programs  in  sec¬ 
ondary  specialties. 

Tours  to  Canada,  the  Central 
Eastern  U.S.,  and  Europe,  special 
programs  in  reading,  speech  and 
dramatics  for  school  pupils,  and  an 
elaborate  day-camp  program  are 
among  the  summer  session  features 
at  Montclair  State  College.  The  regu¬ 
lar  summer  session  will  offer  105 
courses  in  business  education,  Eng¬ 
lish,  fine  arts,  industrial  arts, 
mathematics,  modem  languages. 


physical  education,  science,  social 
studies  and  speech. 

There  will  be  a  two-week  alcohol 
education  workshop  for  teachers  of 
health,  school  nurse  teachers,  and 
guidance  personnel  for  which  some 
tuition  scholarships  will  be  available. 
It  will  carry  two  credits.  The  State 
Department  of  Health  is  cooperating 
on  it.  Montclair  will  also  have  pre- 
and  post-session  courses  in  driver 
education. 

The  three  tours  offered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Field  Studies  include  a 
21 -day  trip  (July  6-26)  through  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada;  a  15- 
day  (Aug.  15-29)  tour  of  the  Central 
Eastern  region  of  the  U.S.;  and  a 
seven-week  (July  9-Aug.  26)  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  entitled  “Field  Studies  in 
the  Arts:  European  Civilization.” 

The  special  “youth  activities”  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Montclair  S.C.  summer 
session  includes  a  Reading  Improve¬ 
ment  Laboratory,  available  to  New 


Jersey  students  in  grades  7-12,  and  a 
speech  and  hearing  center  offering  an 
intensive  remedial  speech  program 
for  children,  4-18.  Under  the  speech  ■ 
department  there  will  also  be  a  work¬ 
shop  for  apprentices  in  dramatic  ; 
production.  It  is  designed  for  pre-  j 
college  and  high  school  students,  and  : 
includes  acting,  voice  and  diction.  | 
scenery  design  and  construction,  f 
lighting  and  make-up.  | 

The  day  camp  will  operate  in  three  i 
divisions,  one  with  a  regular  day-  \ 
camp  program,  one  on  “Art  for  High  f 
School  Students,”  and  one  in  arts  f 
and  crafts  activities.  S 

JERSEY  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE  | 

Middle  East  institute,  first-time  elementary  | 
graduate  courses,  emphasis  on  various 
handicaps,  in  the  heart  of  the  Metropolitae 
area. 

A  “Middle  East”  institute  and 
numerous  courses  in  special  educa¬ 
tion  will  feature  the  summer  sessions 
at  Jersey  City  State  College.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  regular  sessions  (June  27- 
Aug.  10),  the  college  is  also  offering 
a  special  session  (June  20- Aug.  12) 


Above: 

AT  PATERSON  STATE  COLLEGE,  teachers  and  students  profit  from 
the  summer  Reading  Clinic.  As  part  of  the  new  Master's  degree  pro¬ 
gram  for  reading  specialists,  the  college  offers  practical  experience 
with  children  who  have  reading  difficulties.  Pupils  from  the  area 
around  the  college  may  enroll  for  this  special  summer  assistance. 


Left: 

USING  GRANTS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION, 
Rutgers  is  sponsoring  three  weeks  of  science  experience  for  high 
school  boys.  The  School  of  Agriculture,  an  unusual  but  highly  prac¬ 
tical  place  to  combine  laboratory  experience  common  to  biology, 
chemistry,  and  other  scientific  disciplines,  provides  the  staff  and 
equipment  for  the  project.  At  last  year's  session.  Dr.  Marcus  E. 
Hobbs,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  University  and  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  found  Peter  Williamson 
of  Hopewell  and  Chris  Graber  of  Montclair  taking  the  blood  pressure 
of  a  chicken  when  he  came  to  evaluate  the  experiment. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  . . . 

Tha  NJEA  Ratearch  Division  racanfly 
compilad  a  four-paga  circular  on  "Taach- 
in9  and  Educational  Opporfunifias 
Abroad."  It  lists  various  toraign  taaching 
and  study  opportunitias  for  alamantary, 
sacondary,  and  collaga  taachars.  Covarad 
in  tha  circular  ara  tha  addrassas  to  con¬ 
tact  regarding:  tha  Intarnational  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Program  under  tha  U.  S. 
State  Department;  military  assignments 
under  tha  Department  of  Dafansa;  taach¬ 
ing  positions  in  U.S.  Territories  and  Pos¬ 
sessions;  programs  under  U.  N.  agencies; 
opportunities  in  Latin  America;  Ford 
Foundation  grants;  opportunities  with 
private  organixations;  and  summer  semi¬ 
nars.  In  addition  to  all  tha  addresses 
given,  thara  is  a  bibliography  of  other 
publications.  Copies  of  this  Circular  No. 
44,  "Teaching  and  Educational  Opportuni¬ 
tias  Abroad,"  may  be  obtained  from 
NJEA  Research  Division,  180  West  State 
St..  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


for  a  group  of  February  entrants 
needing  to  make  up  an  extra  semes¬ 
ter  of  college  work. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  Jersey 
City  S.C.  is  offering  graduate  courses 
in  its  summer  session.  Courses  this 
summer  are  in  the  areas  of  elementary 
education  and  special  education.  The 
former  will  include  general  education 
courses  in  social  science,  science,  and 
English,  as  well  as  basic  professional 
education  courses.  The  ambitious 
program  in  special  education  includes 
courses  in  “the  atypical  child,”  “un¬ 
derstanding  the  cerebral  palsy  handi¬ 
cap,”  “diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
reading  difficulties,”  and  “teaching 
the  emotionally  and  socially  malad¬ 
justed  child.” 

At  the  undergraduate  level  it  will 
offer  courses  in  “reading  methods 
and  materials  for  the  educable  men¬ 
tally  handicapped”  and  “psychologi¬ 
cal  tests  and  psychology  of  the  hand¬ 
icapped.”  Its  work  in  special  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  its  program  in 
health  education  and  nursing;  sum¬ 
mer  courses  in  this  area  will  include 
those  needed  for  the  school  nurse  cer¬ 
tificate. 

The  Middle  East  institute  is  in¬ 
tended  for  teachers  desiring  a  broader 
understanding  of  Middle  East  affairs. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Maher 
Kamel,  formerly  of  the  Coptic  In¬ 
stitute,  Cairo,  it  is  organized  around 
four  main  themes:  the  people,  cul¬ 
tural  patterns,  critical  problems  and 
conflicting  forces,  and  historical  ante¬ 
cedents.  The  program,  which  includes 
films,  trips  to  New  York  City  centers, 
and  roundtables  with  Middle  East  ex- 

{continued  on  next  page) 
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PATERSON  STATE  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION 

1960 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

leading  to 

*  M.A.  D^ree  in  Elementary  Education,  Elementary  School 
Administration  and  Supervision  or  Reading  Specialization 

•  B.A.  Degree  in  Elementary  ELducation  or  Secondary  Education 
Certification  for  Elementary  School  Service 

Full  Session  .  June  27 — August  5 

First  Term . June  27 — July  16 

.•second  Term  .  July  18 — August  5 

fJaates  meet  Saturdays,  July  9,  16,  23 

Registration  _ June  23—9:00  a.m.  to  noon 

June  24 — 9:00  a.m.  to  noon 
June  24 — 6:00—8:00  p.m. 

SPECIAL  WORKSHOP 

P.T.A.  Workshop . July  11  -  1.3 


For  Summer  School  information  write  to  the  Director  of  Summer 
Session,  Paterson  State  College,  P.O.  Box  2259,  Paterson  22,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Armory  8-1700 
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perts,  is  arranged  for  three-  or  six- 
week  enrollments. 

Jersey  City  also  offers  certification 
courses  for  liberal  arts  college  gradu¬ 
ates;  also  some  methods  courses  for 
normal  school  graduates  to  meet  cer¬ 
tification  requirements. 

GLASSBORO  STATE  COLLEGE 

Several  three-week  workshop*,  Buropean 
study,  elementary  graduate  specialties, 
plus  on-campus  play  schoot  in  the  Sourh- 
ern  part  of  the  State. 

Along  with  its  traditional  summer 
program,  Glassboro  State  College  this 
year  will  feature  a  number  of  three- 
week  workshops  (June  20-July  12 
and  July  13-August  3).  They  will 
cover  such  areas  as  elementary  school 
reading,  arts  and  crafts,  social  studies, 
language  arts,  and  music.  Driver  edu¬ 
cation  (to  train  instructors)  will  be 
offered  in  a  Glassboro  workshop  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Glassboro  will 
also  be  the  scene  of  a  July  11-15 
leadership  workshop  for  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Bookmen  will  stage  an  exten¬ 
sive  exhibit  there  on  July  5. 


This  summer  Glassboro  offers  its 
fourth  annual  European  travel-study 
program;  this  is  in  cooperation  with 
NJEA  and  NEA.  The  42-day  tour 
(July  8- Aug.  18)  of  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  France  will  carry  credit  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history  and  political  science. 

The  regular  6-week  session  (June 
20-Aug.  1 )  will  include  work  in 
elementary  education,  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  special  education,  with 
considerable  emphasis  this  year  on 
general  education  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  literature  and  social 
science.  There  will  also  be  the  spe¬ 
cial  courses  for  liberal  arts  graduates 
so  that  they  can  start  teaching  this 
September  with  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Graduate  courses  will  be  offered 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  three  specialized  fields;  ad¬ 
vanced  work  for  elementary  teachers; 
teaching  handicapped  children;  and 
administration  and  supervision  of 
elementary  schools. 

The  college  will  again  operate  a 


play  school  to  provide  educational 
and  recreational  activities  for  children 
whose  parents  attend  the  summer 
session. 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

Many  foundation-aided  institutes  empha¬ 
sizing  math,  science,  language  study,  plus 
full  schedule  of  caurses  at  the  State 
University. 

An  unusually  elaborate  program 
of  specialized  institutes  for  teachers 
has  been  made  possible  this  summer 
by  foundation  grants  to  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  will  be  five  institutes 
in  mathematics  and  science,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  institute  under  Dr.  Paul  B.  Die- 
derich  of  Educational  Testing  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  University’s  first  institute 
on  Asian  Culture. 

The  University  will  also  introduce 
a  course  in  elementary  Russian  at  its 
1960  summer  session,  along  with  all 
the  usual  offerings  in  the  languages, 
and  the  graduate  program  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 
Other  new  courses  at  the  University 
are  in  advanced  calculus  arid  ad¬ 
vanced  library  cataloging. 

The  University  will  also  be  host 
for  three  weeks  to  60  science-minded 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


ARE  YOU  HE  WHO  WOULD  ASSUME  A  PLACE  TO  TEACH  .  .  .  HERE  IN  THE 
STATES?  THE  PLACE  IS  AUGUST,  THE  TERMS  OBDURATE 


Society  expects  teachers  to  be  thoughtful,  well  read,  well 
informed  people;  to  have  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  one 
or  two  subjects,  plus  familiarity  with  others  of  general  interest. 

Wesleyan  University  maintains  its  Graduate  Summer  School 
in  order  to  help  teachers  meet  these  demands.  Only  educators 
are  admitted.  We  welcome  men  and  women  who  are  teachers 
or  administrators  in  public  or  private  elementary  or  high 
schools  who  meet  our  modest  entrance  requirements.  We  offer 
courses  in  Art,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Geology,  Government,  History,  Literature,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Physics  and  Psychology. 

In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  up  new  subjects  (and 
thus  to  become  the  widely  educated  people  society  exi>ects 
them  to  be)  we  provide  elementary  courses  in  all  these  sub¬ 
jects.  But  though  they  are  elementary  they  are  not  easy;  the 
work  is  hard  and  abundant.  (Of  course  we  offer  a  larger 
number  of  advanced  than  of  elementary  courses.) 

The  courses  are  designed  especially  for  teachers,  the  classes 
are  small  (average  enrollment:  ten  per  section),  the  student 
is  able  to  discuss,  question,  obtain  individual  attention.  Many 


Walt  Whitman 


good  teachers  have  found  the  work  interesting,  rewarding,  and 
a  means  of  personal  and  professional  growth. 

Teachers  who  complete  thirty  hours  earn  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies. 

Student  who  live  on  campus  are  housed  in  attractive  new 
dormitories. 

Extra-curricular  activities  include  swimming,  tennis  and 
other  sports,  square  dances,  concerts,  trips  to  Tanglewood 
(Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  The  American  Shakespeare 
Theatre  at  Stratford,  and  to  other  nearby  summer  theaters. 
Ocean  beaches,  lakes,  and  state  parks  are  within  easy  reach. 


CLASSES  JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  16 

For  further  information  please  write  to 
J.  S.  Doltry,  Director,  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
Box  39  Wesleyan  Station,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
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youngsters.  Coming  from  high 
schools  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  they  will  take  part  in 
a  three-week  “scientific  experience” 
program  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  They  will  visit  and  observe  the 
applications  of  biology,  chemistry 
and  physics  in  the  laboratories  in 
animal  science,  plant  science  and  as-  I 
sociated  sciences.  ,  j 

Rutgers  is  anticipating  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  5,000  at  its  6-week 
summer  session,  which  this  year 
starts  June  30.  Courses  will  be  offered 
at  the  New  Brunswick,  Camden,  and 
Newark  campuses,  though  the  sp)e- 
cial  institutes  will  all  be  at  New  I 
Brunswick.  I 

The  special  institutes  in  math  and  i 
science  are  financed  with  grants  from  ' 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
They  will  cover:  mathematics;  earth  ! 
sciences  (geology,  meteorology,  and  j 
oceanography),  for  general  science  i 
teachers;  Physical  Science  Study  | 
Committee  physics;  biology,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  genetics  and  evolution;  and 
earth  sciences  for  elementary  per¬ 
sonnel.  All  these  institutes  carry  sti¬ 
pends  and  allowances. 

The  special  institute  for  teachers  { 
of  English  is  supported  by  the  Ford  i 
Foundation,  and  will  enroll  large  | 
groups  of  teachers  from  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  ! 
institute  will  get  the  lay  readers  pro-  j 
gram  (a  pet  of  Dr.  Diederich)  under  ; 
way  in  these  two  large  school  sys-  j 
terns.  Stipends  are  available  for  stu-  j 
dents  enrolling  in  this  institute.  i 
Scholarships  are  also  available  for  | 
secondary  and  elementary  teachers  1 
wishing  to  attend  the  6-week  Asian  | 
Culture  institute.  It  will  provide  or-  | 
ientation  in  language,  geography,  j 
community  life,  political  and  econo-  ' 
mic  problems  and  relations  among 
Asian  countries.  It  will  also  aid  i 
teachers  to  develop  materials  for  ' 
school  use.  It  is  supported  by  the  | 
Asia  Society,  the  Asia  Foundation 
and  the  Japan  Society.  ' 

This  will  be  the  second  year  for 
the  University’s  institute  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  measure¬ 
ments  for  guidance  counselors.  A 
National  E)efense  Education  Act 
grant  makes  stipends  and  dependency 
allowances  available.  Among  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Rutgers  summer  workshops 
are  the  3-  and  6-week  sessions  in  cre¬ 
ative  art  education,  and  those  in  hu¬ 
man  relations  and  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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I960  RUTGERS 
SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  Programs  for  Teachers 

Foreign  Languages:  French,  German,  Spanish 
English,  History,  and  Political  Science 
Graduate  Courses  In  Professional  Education 


Institute  on  Aslan  Culture:  six-week,  six  credit  In¬ 
stitute  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers;  limited  number  of  scholarships  avail¬ 
able. 


Workshops  and  Institutes 

3  Workshops  In  Human  Relations  Education 
2  Workshops  in  Creative  Art  Education 

Graduate  and  Integrated  Elementary  Education 
Workshop 

Administrators'  Workshop  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Principals 

Workshop  for 'High  School  Teachers  of  English 
Music  Education  and  Applied  Music  Workshop 

Mathematics  Institutes  for  Junior  College  and  High 
School  Teachers 

Physics  Institute 
Biology  Institute 

Earth  Sciences  Institutes  for  Secondary  and 
Elementary  School  Teachers 

Guidance  Institute 

Home  Economics  Workshop  In  Supervision  of 
Student  Teaching 

For  further  information 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Rutgers  •  The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Take  Time  To  Study  This  Summer  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Outdoor  Education 

UARNING  WITH  | 

“3  W’s”  I 

Woods  —  Water  —  Wildlife  | 
Recreation 

AT 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CONSERVATION 
STOKES  STATE  FOREST 

Living  and  learning  in  the  refreshing 
outdoors  for  teachers,  college  and  grad¬ 
uate  students,  and  youth  aged  10-18  who 
wish  to  secure: 

Frof0uional  Growth 
CertiTkatien  Crodits 
Summor  Comping  Cxporionto 
Inifure  and  Recreation 

Courses  in  arts,  sciences,  conservation, 
outdoor  education,  school  camping,  hu¬ 
man  development  and  behavior,  aquatics, 
and  camp  leadership. 

For  course  listings,  dates,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  write  to: 

Director 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CONSERVATION 
BRANCHVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


OTHER  NEW  JERSEY  COLLEGES 

Rufineu  education  intthuto  and  gradual* 
court**  at  Rider,  wide  schedule  of  sessions 
at  various  Seton  Hall  University  centers. 

A  special  business  education  in¬ 
stitute  is  being  planned  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  Rider  College,  Tren¬ 
ton,  this  summer.  In  addition  Rider 
will  offer  a  series  of  graduate  courses 
in  business  education,  and  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  economic  geography. 

Seton  Hall  University  is  planning 
summer  sessions  at  its  campuses  in 
Newark,  South  Orange,  and  Paterson. 
Included  are  the  regular  six-week  ses¬ 
sion  (July  5-Aug.  12)  and  two  three- 
week  sessions.  Some  education 
courses  also  will  be  given  on  the  Pat¬ 
erson  campus,  as  well  as  at  South 
Orange.  TTie  college  is  placing  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  this  summer  on  its  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  courses. 

The  Westminster  Choir  College 
has  announced  a  “vocal  camp”  to  be 
held  this  summer,  June  20  to  July  9. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  young 


people  of  high  school  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  age,  and  emphasizes  sound  vocal 
and  conducting  techniques. 


COLLEGES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

All  typui  of  court**,  many  inttifuf**, 
foroign-ttudy-lourt,  Mlowthipt,  and  ip*. 
dal  Md*  in  ih*  city  of  brolhurly  lovu. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  uni¬ 
versity  summer  courses.  New  Jersey 
teachers  who  want  to  attend  college 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  this  year  will 
have  a  number  of  special  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
this  summer  offers  courses  running 
three,  six,  eight,  nine,  and  12  weeks, 
as  well  as  an  impressive  list  of  eve¬ 
ning  courses — with  most  of  the 
classes  held  in  air-conditioned  class¬ 
rooms.  The  12-week  sequences,  in 
calculus  and  analytical  geometry,  and 
in  English  literature,  make  it  possible 
for  a  student  to  earn  14  credits  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Penn  also  offers  a 
nine-week  program  in  “Victorian 
Literature”  and  an  8-week  course  in 
elementary  Russian. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 


July  5  -  August  12 
August  15  -  September  16 

For  the  58th  summer  we  are  happy  to  invite  you  to  participate  in 
an  academic  and  social  program  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  summer  student.  The  School  of  Education  draws 
upon  the  resources  of  the  entire  University: 


Architecture  Home  Economics 

Art  journalism 

Business  Administration  Law 
Education  Liberal  Arts 

Engirwerinfi  Lihrartj  Science 


Music 

Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 

An  intensive  and  extensive  curriculum  enhanced  with  eminent 
visiting  and  resident  faculty  plus  a  wealth  of  cultural  resources 
are  the  ingredients  for  a  stimulating  and  delightful  summer. 
Come  and  enjoy  too  the  scenic  refreshment  of  Central  New  York 
and  the  excitement  of  a  bustling  city. 

Write  TODAY  for  a  Summer  Session  Bulletin  or  departmental  brochures 

UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10,  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


Under  grants  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  it  has  an  elabo¬ 
rate  institute  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  for  high  school  teachers.  These 
include  special  offerings  in  the  biolo¬ 
gical  sciences  (microorganisms  and 
woody  plant  materials),  chemistry 
(modern  inorganic  and  intermediate 
chemical  principles),  physics  (survey 
of  modern  physics)  and  mathematics 
( review  courses  and  foundations,  and 
number  systems  and  probability  and 
statistical  inference).  There  will  be 
a  teaching  clinic  and  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  lectures. 

Temple  University  has  scheduled 
a  number  of  workshops;  among  the 
topics  are  Philadelphia,  aerospace 
education,  the  administrative  role  in 
community  organizations,  elementary 
education.  French,  Spanish,  physics, 
psychology,  radio-TV,  and  special 
education.  Temple  also  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  study-tours,  in¬ 
cluding  European  trips  with  emphasis 
on  fine  arts,  history,  and  music  edu¬ 
cation;  provisions  for  study  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  South  American 
I  tour  emphasizing  social  problems.  In 
I  addition  to  its  regular  summer  ses- 

!  (continued  on  page  402) 
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SAVITZ  LIBRARY 


GLASSBORO  STATE  COLLEGE 

SunumA  SsAAwn  1%0 

•  M.A.  Degree  In  Elementary  Education;  Elementary 

School  Administration  And  Supervision;  Teaching  The 
Handicapped  Child 

•  B.A.  Degree  In  Elementary  Education 

•  aRTIFICATION  For  Elementary  And  Secondary  School  Service 


Full  Session . June  20  —  August  3 

First  Term . June  20  —  July  12 

Second  Term . luly  13  —  August  3 


SPECIAL  WORKSHOPS: 

*  European  Tour — Sponsored  By  NJEA  And  NEA 

(Leaves  New  York  July  8;  Returns  August  8) 

•  P.T.A.  Leadership  Workshop  . July  11-15 

Director  of  Summer  Session 
Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  summer  seiston  catalogue  to: 

NAME  _  _ _ 

STREET  _ 

CITY _  _  _ ZONE 

STATE _ _  _ 


Driver  Education  Course 

Ask  for  details 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 
OF  ART 

FOR  TEACHERS 

July  6  —  August  19 

Two  3-week  Refresher  Programs  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teachers 

Studio  instruction  in: 

•  Drawing  •  Ceramics 

•  Painting  •  Graphics 

•  Sculpture  •  Design 

Seminars  in: 

Curriculum-Methods-Course  Planning 
Schedule: 

Elementary  School  Teachers:  July  6- 
July  26.  Secondary  School  Art  Teach¬ 
ers:  Aug.  1-Aug.  19 


Take  Time  To  Study  This  Summer  (continued  from  page  400) 
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sion  courses,  it  also  offers  pre-session 
and  evening  schedules. 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  College 
of  Art  is  offering  two  three-week  re¬ 
fresher  programs  for  art  teachers. 
There  will  be  studio  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  ceram¬ 
ics,  graphics,  and  design,  plus  sem¬ 
inars  in  curriculum  methods  and 
planning.  The  program  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  will  be  July  6-26; 
the  one  for  secondary  art  teachers, 
from  August  1-19. 

The  University  of  Delaware  at 
Newark,  Del.,  this  summer  is  host  to 
a  special  summer  institute  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  teachers  of 
French  and  Spanish.  Courses  may 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  stipends  are  available. 

COLLEGES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Four  Columbia  work  conferences,  several 
N.Y.U.  foreign  renters,  broad  Hunter, 
Wagner  programs  across  the  river. 

Along  with  its  usual  strong  sum¬ 
mer  program.  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  is  placing  special 
emphasis  this  year  on  four  work  con- 


Summer  Study  Seems  Expensive ...” 

You  con  gef  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 

Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarence  S.  Sloter 
Senior  High  School 
Atlontic  City — 4-7081 
BAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 
0.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
Boyonne-FE  9-2121 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY 
Milton  Hershberger 
Springside  School 
Burlington — Dudley  t-2307 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  dth  St. 

Comden— WO  4-S084 
CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  County  Supt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courthouse — S-d381 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Theresa  Van  Watering 
202  Bogart  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Diamond  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
IB  Columbio  Ave. 
Vinelond-OX  2-7869 
EAST  BERGEN 
Carl  I.  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood— LO  B-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richard  Cohill 
1SS  Brood  St. 

Bloomfield— PI  3-90SB 


GARFIELD-SOUTH  BERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivan 
Mork  Twoin  School 
Gorfield— PR  7-1704 
HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-1966 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbia  Ave. 

Jersey  City — OL  9-8824 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michoel  Angelotti 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton — EX  4-7514 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Brood  Street 
Asbury  Pork- PR  S-B630 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
James  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3SOO 
NEWARK 

Garland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 — ES  5-9182 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grammar  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  6-3360 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
James  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  64  Homillon  St. 
Poterson— SH  2-46S5 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Daisy  McCortney 
Regionol  High  School 
Pennsgrove,  New  Jersey 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
RAndolph  S-61S3 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strauss 
815  Kensington  Ave. 
Plainfield— 4-S49S 
TEANECK 
Frank  Folk 
Teoneck  High  School 
Teoneck  7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthal 
424  Greenway  Ave. 
Trenton-OW  5-8732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gundmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork— CH  S-017S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelma  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
1S7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington— WE  3-24B0 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orange— OR  4-2454 


ferences,  which  may  be  taken  with  or 
without  credit.  The  schedule  for  them 
is  as  follows:  “Today’s  Children  in 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,”  Dr. 
Elenora  Moore,  July  5-15;  “Individ¬ 
ualized  Reading  Instruction,”  Dr.  La 
Verne  Strong,  July  18-29;  “Leaden 
Engaged  in  Developing  Secondary 
School  Curriculum,”  Dr.  Albert  Per- 
relli;  and  “Creativity  and  Teaching, 
Dr.  Alice  Miel,  Aug.  1-15.  The  con¬ 
ferences  will  meet  from  9:30-3:30, 
Monday  through  Friday.  Additional 
information  is  available  from  Dr. 
Miel,  Box  506,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  27. 

The  New  York  University  School 
of  Education,  along  with  its  usual 
program  of  intersessions,  summer 
session,  and  post  session,  this  year 
will  offer  three  overseas  workshops. 
One  is  a  seminar  on  “Western  Europe 
Today;”  a  field  seminar  in  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  Irish  history  and  litera¬ 
ture;  and  a  workshop  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Some  other  fascinating  offerings  in 
the  NYU  summer  session  program 
are  its  Center  for  Human  Relations 
Studies,  courses  in  Hebrew  Culture 
and  Education,  and  an  exceptionally 
lengthy  program  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  recreation. 

Hunter  College,  along  with  a  wide 
variety  of  undergraduate  courses  in 
the  arts,  sciences  and  education,  has 
a  broad  graduate  program  in  teacher 
education  this  year. 

Wagner  College  on  Staten  Island 
will  offer  120  courses  in  20  fields 
this  summer,  including  20  courses  in 
education  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers. 


eyPLOKWON 


"If  was  great  for  my  science  class 
but  who  pays  me  for  those  50 
boxes  of  popcorn?" 
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1960  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Mott  cloiset  will  be  held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modern, 
entirely  air-conditioned  classroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 

PRE-SESSION  ,  REGULAR  SESSION  ,  SECOND  SESSION 

Monday,  June  27 
Friday,  August  5 
Rmgistration 
Friday,  June  24 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Soturday,  June  25 
9  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m. 

Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


Monday,  June  6  to 
Friday,  June  24 
Registration 
Friday,  June  3 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


Monday,  August  8  to 
Friday,  August  26 
Registration 
Friday,  August  5 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  a.m.  ta  4  p.m. 

Saturday: 

9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  furthor  information  writo  or  vitif 


Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  77,  Penna. 


- -  - 
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S.C  Faculties  To  Honor  | 
State  Board  President 

The  faculties  of  New  Jersey’s  six 
state  colleges  will  honor  Mrs.  Marie 
Katzenbach,  with  its  first  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  services  award  on  May  6. 

The  president  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Board  of  Education 
will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  that  evening 

Phelps  Hall,  Tren- 
ton  State  College. 

ik Dr.  Marian 
Shea,  president  of 
'  Paterson  State  Col- 
.  .  ;  lege,  will  be  the 

speaker. 

Dr.  H.  Lee  Ellis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  N.  J.  State  College 
Faculties  and  head  of  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  department  at  Paterson  S.C.,  will 
present  Mrs.  Katzenbach  with  a 
plaque  specially  designed  for  the 
award.  The  design  will  be  selected 
from  among  those  submitted  by  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  colleges.  A  scroll  and 
cash  prize  is  being  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  whose  design  is  judged  the  most 
suitable. 

Dinner  tickets  costing  $5.00  are 
available  from  ticket  committee  mem¬ 
bers  at  each  of  the  colleges. 

English  Teachers  "Leaflet" 

Out  In  New  20-Page  Format 

The  New  Jersey  English  Leaf¬ 
let,  published  for  over  25  years  by 
the  N.  J.  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
new  format. 

Published  for  years  as  a  four-page 
leaflet,  the  publication  this  year  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  booklet  of  20  pages. 

Founded  by  Ray  A.  Barnard  and 
Alexander  B.  Lewis,  now  retired 
from  the  faculty  of  Central  H.S., 
Newark,  the  Leaflet  •  has  been 
edited  since  1954  by  Engelbert  J. 
Neumayer,  East  Side  H.S.,  Newark. 

Through  the  years  the  pages  of 
the  Leaflet  reveal  the  comings  and 
goings  of  many  fads  in  the  teaching 
of  English.  At  the  same4ime,  how¬ 
ever,  the  perennial  problems  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  grammar  are 
discussed  and  attacked. 

Teachers  of  the  English-language 
arts  on  all  levels — elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  college — are  invited  to 
contribute  articles  to  the  Leaflet. 
“Joiners  of  the  by-liners”  should 
communicate  with  the  editor. 

njea  review 


Aid  To  Public  Relations 


Board  Publications  Group 
Has  Spring  Conference  May  7 

School  boards  and  superintendents 
interested  in  bettering  their  annual 
reports,  newsletters,  and  other  printed 
materials  will  be  getting  their  fill  of 
practical  advice  on  May  7.  The 
School  Board  Publications  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  joint  venture  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  District  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Rutgers  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  will  hold  its  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Rutgers  Institute  of  Mic¬ 
robiology  on  that  date  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 


HOW  TO  HELP  Your  Child  Learn”  is  NEA's 
new  publication  designed  to  build  parents' 
understanding  and  participation  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  program.  Previous  popular 
parent  handbooks  Include  "Happy  Journey," 
"Janie  Learns  To  Read,"  and  "Sailing  into 
Reading." 


Trenfon  S.C.  Bulletin  Lists  j 

N.J.  Teacher  Posts  Available  | 

The  placement  office  at  Trenton  I 
S.C.  has  developed  a  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  to  assist  school  superintendents 
and  administrators  in  filling  teaching 
vacancies  that  occur  during  the  year. 
The  bulletin,  “Placement  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Teaching  Positions  In  New 
Jersey,”  lists  aimouncements  of  im¬ 
mediate  vacancies  received  at  the 
Trenton  S.C.  office.  It  is  distributed 
to  approximately  1 ,600  registrants  of 
the  college  extension  division  as  well 
as  those  registered  with  the  place¬ 
ment  office. 

Those  interested  in  receiving  the  I 
bulletin  may  do  so  by  writing  Dr.  ^ 
Michael  S.  Kline,  Placement  Office,  j 
Trenton  S.C.  ' 


Newark  OfFice  Managers  Pick 
Three  Teachers-of-fhe-Year 

Three  outstanding  business  educa¬ 
tors  from  New  Jersey  high  schools 
were  honored  by  “Teacher  of  the 
Year”  awards  at  the  Annual  Educa¬ 
tion  Night  Dinner  of  the  Newark 
Chapter,  National  Office  Management 
Assn.  The  certificates  and  accom¬ 
panying  cash  awards  were  presented 
February  18. 

Recipients  were  Mrs.  Mary  Bier- 
stadt,  chairman  of  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  department  of  Red  Bank  H.S.; 
Lawrence  Camisa,  business  teacher 
of  Snyder  H.S.  and  St.  Peter’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Jersey  City;  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Smith,  business  training  teacher  of 
Jamesburg  H.S. 


...  use  your  vacations 

to  prepare  for  a  career  giving  you  tubxtanliaJ  additional  income  now 
and  a  profitable,  dignified  potition  tchen  you  retire. 

GRVNBERG  &  CO,,  a  major  investment  firm  in  New  Jersey, 
specialists  in  Mutual  Funds  and  Investment  Planning,  is  organizing  .  .  . 

TRAINING  SEMINARS 

specially  for  men  and  women  teachers  interested  in  entering  the 
securities  business  on  a  part-time  or  summer-time  basis.  Seminars 
are  planned  in  East  Orange,  Trenton,  New  Brunswick.  Asbury  Park, 
&  Phillipsburg  during  July  and  August. 

There  is  no  charge  for  suitable  applicants. 

You  will  be  trained  to  become  a  successful  investment  planner  and 
be  able  to  offer  all  stocks  &  bonds,  every  one  of  the  leading 
mutual  funds — including  systematic  programs  with  insurance. 

NO  previous  financial  or  selling  experience  is  required. 

Hundreds  of  your  colleagues  have  been  outstandingly  successful  in 
this  field.  In  our  own  organization  we  have  FOUR  teachers  who 
have  practically  doubled  their  incomes  by  part-time  work. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  fascinating  opportunity  than  can  be  told 
in  this  announcement.  If  you  are  interested,  please  send  us  the 
coupon  below  so  that  we  can  arrange  a  personal  interview  with  you. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  write  or  phone  ORange  4-24.‘i4  (collect)  to  Mr.  J. 
Julien  Grunherg.  President. 


GRUNBERG  & 

INVESTMENTS 


(;runb«ri(  Bldit. 
S73  Main  St. 


I  am  interested  ... 


East  Orange,  N.  J. 


ORanae  4-2454 


Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Convention 
Planned  for  Atlantic  City 

The  N.  J.  chapter  of  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  will  have  its  state  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  April  22-24.  The  theme 
for  the  meeting  will  be  “Strengthen¬ 
ing  Our  Educational  Frontiers.” 

Ethel  M.  McCormick,  northeast 
regional  director  of  the  society  and 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker.  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  NJEA 
past-president,  will  be  the  luncheon 
speaker. 

The  program  is  being  arranged  by 
Arianna  Claypool,  Mercer  County 
helping  teacher,  who  is  state  program 
chairman  for  the  New  Jersey  group. 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  society  of  women  educators. 

Amu,  I  »40 


I  would  prefer  to  attend  a  seminar  in 

during  the  _  wreek  in  July  Q  August  □ 

I  will  be  available  for  an  interview  preferably 
in  (city) _ on  or  about  (date) 


COLLEGE  SUMMER  TOURS 

Around  the  World  .  $2090 

Other  lours;  South  Amorica;  Middl.  East 
&  MMtiterranean  Ar.a;  Western  Europe; 
Around  Africa;  Cwttral  and  West  Africa; 
Eastern  Europe  &  USSR. 

For  graduates,  undergraduates;  professional 
parsons.  Sight-seeing  in  abundance. 
College  credit  optional.  Ilth  season. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Tarbell 

51  North  Third  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS! 
1960  Educator's  Grand  Tour  of 


EUROPE 


COMPARE  THIS 
ALL-EXPENSE  TOUR 

1 1  Countries  45  Days 

*1175.00 

Ticket!  included  for:  PASSION  PLAY,  Outdoor 
Opera,  London  and  Dublin  Theaters,  Folies 
Bergere,  Swiss  Musical,  Gondola  Serenade 
For  Brochure  write  or  phone: 

I960  EOHCATOR’S  BRAND  TODR  OF  EUROPE 

51V  EAST  STATE  ST.,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
Rhone;  OWen  S-SS93 
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|Sj  J  AS  CD  ^^ill  M66t  from  Newark  College  of  Engineering 

At  Princeton,  May  7  Engineers'  Guidance  Group  Ready  with  Advice 


The  annual  spring  conference  of 
the  N.J.  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  will  be 
held  May  7,  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  at  the  Princeton  Inn, 
Princeton. 

The  program  will  focus  on  the 
project  undertaken  by  the  N.J.  ASCD 
Cooperative  Study  Commission.  This 
group,  with  Dr.  George  Sharp  of 
Montclair  as  chairman,  is  exploring 
curriculum  improvement  projects 
which  might  be  undertaken  with 
other  professional  associations.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  organizations, 
such  as  mathematics  teachers,  science 
teachers,  elementary  principals,  etc., 
will  be  at  the  conference. 

Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Rau- 
binger  will  be  the  keynote  speaker, 
with  a  panel  to  follow  that  will  dis¬ 
cus  various  aspects  of  the  work  of 
the  Cooperative  Action  Program  for 
Curriculum  Improvement  initiated  by 
the  National  ASCD. 

Following  luncheon,  discussion 
groups  will  cover  “practical  courses 
of  cooperative  action.” 


What  is  an  engineer?  How  do  I 
become  an  engineer?  What  do  en¬ 
gineers  do?  Is  there  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  engineer  and  a  scientist? 
These  are  some  of  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  engineering  or 
science  as  a  career. 

To  calm  their  bewilderment  a  “big 
brother”  approach  has  been  adopted 
by  the  N.  J.  Engineers  Committee 
for  Student  Guidance.  This  group  of 
professional  New  Jersey  engineers 
and  scientists  travels  throughout  the 
state  speaking  to  groups  of  high 
school  students. 

Over  200  Speakers 

Last  year  the  NJCSG  sent  232 
speakers,  17  panels,  61  single  speak¬ 
ers  and  1 4  student  teams  from 
Princeton  University,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Newark  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  to  a  total  of  101  high  schools 
in  New  Jersey.  These  meetings  were 
attended  by  11,168  students  who 
were  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  technical  fields.  When  the 


New  Jersey's  Newest  Local  Association  .  .  . 


NEW  JERSEY'S  NEWEST  local  teacher  asso-  NJEA  members  for  uniting  for  local  activity, 
ciation — the  476th  in  the  State — was  recently  Sidney  Rifkind  (second  from  right)  is  the 

organized  in  West  New  York.  At  an  in-  first  president.  Others  installed  were  William 

auguration  dinner,  NJEA  President  James  M.  Cerelli  (left),  treasurer;  Vivian  M.  Ralandelli 
Lynch,  Jr.  (second  from  left)  installed  the  (center),  vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Reintraut 

new  officers  and  commended  the  city's  Johnsson  (right),  secretary. 


ALSO  COMMENDING  Mr.  Rifkin  (right) 
upon  his  selection  as  president  of  the  newly 
organized  West  New  York  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  Marion  Daly  (left)  and  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Waters  (right).  Miss  Daly  is  NJEA 
enrollment  committee  member  for  Northern 
Hudson  County  and  Mrs.  Waters  is  Hudson 
County  representative  on  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee. 


series  first  started  in  1953  the  total 
attendance  was  1,049. 

Through  the  Meetings  Secretary, 
Dr.  Frederic  Russell,  Chairman  of 
the  Electrical  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Newark  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  speakers  are  provided  when  a 
high  school  asks  for  someone  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  engineering  and  scientific 
professions. 

The  panel  type  meeting  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members — a  lead 
speaker  and  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  four  branches  of  engi¬ 
neering.  Each  is  capable  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  complete  and  authoritative  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  field.  After  introductory 
remarks  from  the  lead  speaker  stating 
the  purpose  of  the  visit,  the  meeting 
moves  on  to  a  general  question-and- 
answer  (jeriod  or  individual  confer¬ 
ences. 

Not  for  Recruiting 
Frequently  learning  a  little  more 
about  the  field  in  which  he  has  shown  I 
interest  is  enough  to  convince  a  stu-  1 
dent  that  he  is  suited  to  the  profes-  I 
sion.  The  NJCSG  is  not,  however,  an 
active  recruiting  agency  to  help  fill 
the  needs  of  the  engineering  fields, 
and  many  times  the  reverse  proves  to 
be  the  outcome  of  their  work. 

To  learn  the  effectiveness  of  these 
panels.  Dr.  Herman  A.  Estrin,  of 
the  department  of  English  at  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  sent  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  60  high  schools  where 
NJCSG  representatives  delivered 
talks.  Over  80  percent  of  the  high 
school  counsellors  answered.  Unani¬ 
mously  the  counsellors  agreed  that 
the  coverage  of  material  was  ade-  | 
quate  and  the  presentations  were 
well-suited  to  the  students. 

Besides  the  valuable  information 
transferred  verbally  to  the  students, 
carefully  selected  pamphlets,  many  of 
them  written  especially  for  NJCSG, 
are  distributed,  and  visual  aids  are 
employed  to  supplement  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  To  date,  38,000  copies  of  the 
pamphlet,  “Do  1  Have  Engineering 
Aptitude?”  by  Dr.  A.  Pemberton 
Johnson  of  the  Testing  and  Guidance 
Division  of  Newark  College  of  En¬ 
gineering  have  been  distributed.  The 
brochures,  “Opportunities  in  the 
'  Field  of  Science  and  Engineering” 

I  and  “After  High  School — What?” 
were  'given  to  over  3,000  students. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Q 


Rutgers  Centralizes 
Teacher  Training  Plans 

Rutgers  University  is  revising  its 
approach  to  undergraduate  teacher 
education  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Council  on  Teacher  Education. 
The  new  council,  with  J.  Donald 
Neill,  professor  of  education,  as  its 
executive  officer,  will  have  general 
jurisdiction  over  all  programs  of 
teacher  education  on  the  undergrad- 
cate  level,  regardless  of  the  college 
or  school  in  which  the  program  is 
offered. 

Currently  such  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams  are  under  “at  least  five  facul¬ 
ties  and  follow  three  diverse  pat¬ 
terns,”  University  officials  say.  The 
adoption  of  responsibility  for  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  programs  by  the  new 
council  is  expected  to  eliminate  juris¬ 
dictional  differences. 

The  Rutgers  School  of  Education, 
for  which  Professor  Neill  is  director 
of  pre-service  education,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  advising  the  council. 
Undergraduate  programs  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  integrate  with  the  graduate 
programs,  which  are  the  prime  con¬ 
cern  for  the  School  of  Education. 

Prof.  Robert  M.  Walter,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Douglass 
College,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  new  council  for  a  three-year  term. 
Eleven  other  faculty  members,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  various  colleges  and 
departments  concerned  with  teacher 
education,  have  been  named  to  the 
council  for  terms  ranging  from  one 
to  three  years. 


Three  Catchy  Appeals  .  .  . 

Facing  a  second  vote  on  their 
oncc-defeated  school  budget.  Wood- 
bridge  teachers  turned  to  catchy 
phrases  to  call  attention  to  the  poll¬ 
ing  date.  In  three  different  mimeo¬ 
graphed  fliers,  given  out  door-to-door 
and  at  shopping  centers,  the  Wood- 
bridge  Twp.  Education  Association 
said  the  following; 

“Be  sUre  ant)  Give  it  a  ‘yEs’ 
voTe.” 

“TV  (To  Vote)  Guide  for  Feb. 
24— YES  on  Bd.  of  Ed.  Budget” 
“Join  Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Clever — who 
want  for  their  child  the  best  ever — 
Pull  down  the  ‘YES’  lever” 

These  plus  heavy  advertising  and 
good  support  in  the  local  newspaper 
seemed  to  turn  the  public’s  sentiment. 
This  time  the  budget  came  through. 

APRIL,  I 9S0 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You’ll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Banff- Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Ginadian,”  Canada's  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you’ll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  "The  Canadian,”  you’ll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 


Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian”  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world’s  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see  your  local  travel  agent  or: 

CuuidianOiidfic 

581  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

PLaza  9-4433 


—  TWaOUESTION  QUIZ  — 

How  do  you  measure  the  moonrise? 

How  do  you  teach  teen-agers  better  English? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the  same: 

“Education  should  be  as  gradual  as  the  moonrise, 
perceptible  not  in  progress  but  in  result.” 

—  George  John  Whyte-Melville 

To  help  teachers  achieve  this  goal,  Row-Peterson  provides 

THE  NEW  BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH 

for  Grades  7  through  12 

This  is  a  co-ordinated  program  to  develop  skills  in 
speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing,  with  strong 
coverage  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment.  Challenging  review  and  maintenance 
activities  are  attractively  presented.  A  thorough  Test¬ 
ing  Program  is  printed  in  separate  booklet  form. 
Correlated  for  use  with  each  text  is  a  Workbook 
and  Handbook,  and  complete  Teacher’s  Edition. 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company 

Evanston,  Illinois  Elmsford,  New  York 


Prehistoric  Sites 

(continued  from  page  393) 


portant  Indian  sites  which  had  never 
been  excavated. 

A  member  of  the  Service  copied 
the  surveys  recorded  in  the  late 
1930’s  by  the  WPA  Indian  Site  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Indian  camps  and  villages 
along  the  Delaware  north  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  to  form  the  basis  for  a  salvage 
program. 

During  the  summer  of  1957,  the 
State  Museum  employed  Ronald 
Mason  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
as  field  archeologist  to  make  a  survey 
from  Trenton  to  Port  Jervis.  He 
checked  the  present  status  of  sites 
formerly  surveyed  and  found  some 
new  ones.  The  exceedingly  dry 
weather  and  resulting  dust  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  Indian 
artifacts  on  the  surface,  but  enough 
information  was  obtained  to  justify 
a  salvage  program  if  a  dam  was  to 
be  built  on  the  Delaware. 


Found  in  Refuse  Pits 


An  interesting  camp  site  was  tested 
that  season  on  the  Beisler  Farm,  and 
several  roasting  and  refuse  pits  were 


found.  One  refuse  pit  was  filled  with 
unio  or  fresh  water  mussel  shells, 
fish,  bird  and  mammal  bones,  stone 
chips  and  fragments  of  fwttery  which 
had  been  left  there  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago.  This  pit  will  be  recon¬ 
structed  and  placed  on  display  at  the 
State  Museum. 

The  area  which  will  be  flooded  at¬ 
tracted  archeological  attention  years 
before  the  present  salvage  program. 
The  late  Max  Schrabisch  located 
camp  sites  and  burial  grounds  on  the 
river  bank  in  1913,  and  in  1931  I 
ran  a  few  trenches  at  Rosenkrans 
Ferry.  Here  a  bridge  across  the  Del¬ 
aware,  which  would  destroy  the  site, 
seemed  imminent.  This  was  the  first 
year  that  archeological  investigations 
were  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Museum.  This  huge  site 
was  also  partially  excavated  in  1938 
under  the  WPA  Indian  Site  Survey. 
Real  interest  was  focused  on  the  area 
a  few  years  ago  when  a  fluted  point, 
dated  to  about  6,000  B.C.,  was 
found  at  the  Boy  Scout  camp. 

Many  non-professional  collectors 
walk  the  plowed  fields  every  spring 
and  the  material  they  have  found  is 
now  scattered  throughout  the  state.  A 


large  amount  is  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  A.  Philhower,  who  has  a 
summer  home  on  the  famous  Mini¬ 
sink  site.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state,  just  north  of  the  salvage 
area.  Mr.  Philhower  recently  pre¬ 
sented  his  collection  to  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  (see  November  Review,  p. 
170). 

Several  Sites  To  Dig 

The  1959  surveys  did  reveal  that 
there  are  several  widespread  sites 
which  warrant  intensive  excavation. 
Although  no  fluted  points  were 
found,  spear-thrower  weight  frag¬ 
ments,  chopping  tools,  and  fragments 
of  a  soapstone  bowl  were  gathered. 
This  bowl  indicates  occupancy  dur¬ 
ing  the  semi-nomadic  Archaic  period 
from  6,000  to  1,000  B.C.,  a  period 
about  which  little  in  New  Jersey  is 
known. 

Other  material  from  all  prehistoric 
periods  was  found  as  well  as  trade 


PLEASE  ADVISE  .  .  . 

If  Anyone  knows  of  locations  in  the 
Tocks  Island  area  where  Indian  artifacts 
have  been  found,  please  advise  the  New 
Jersey  State  Museum,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Trenton  25,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 


SAVE^SO^IOO 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BK  SAVINGS 


You  pay  r«o  sales 
agent’s  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
L  their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usra  by 
most  leading  insurance  comptanies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast -to -Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements— no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney’s  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  ceico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  S25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Government  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Cajtital  Stock  Company  not  atlliated  with  U  S  Oovern 

. . 


_State _ 

□  Female 


Name  - _ _ _ _ _ _ 117 

Residence  Address _ 

City - Zona _ County _ State _ 

Age - □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation _ _ 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address). . . . 

Car  is  registered  in  State  of . . . . 

Yr.  Make  Model  (Olx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New 

_J__J _ I  I  1  /  /  ID  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is _ miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 


work)  □  Yes  Q  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


mpany  not  affiliated  with  U  S  Oovernment 
WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 


liTiTiTi 


NJEA  REVIEW 
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pipe  fragments  from  historic  times,  i 
There  were  also  some  signs  of  stratifi-  1 
cation,  where  the  remains  of  one  cul-  | 
tural  period  were  found  on  top  of 
another,  a  condition  rarely  found  in 
New  Jersey.  This  is  valuable  in  dat¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  Indian  occupation.  I 
If  excavation  proves  this  stratihcation 
valid,  this  will  be  the  only  stratified 
site  on  the  upper  Delaware  ever  to 
be  excavated  and  will  contribute  j 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  New  Jer-  1 
scy’s  prehistoric  past.  I 

A  large  part  of  the  Tocks  Island  ' 
area  is  covered  with  silt  deposited  ; 
by  flooding.  The  Indian  material  in  | 
this  is  not  in  its  ori^nal  position  and  I 
it  is  largely  broken  into  bits.  It  would  i 
be  advisable  to  remove  this  silt  as  I 
fast  as  possible  and  reach  the  un-  | 
disturbed  levels  below,  where  refuse  , 
pits,  skeletons,  etc.,  should  be  found. 
Bulldozers  and  other  earth-moving  ■ 
power  equipment  may  be  employed  ’ 
for  the  first  time  in  New  Jersey  as  ' 
archeological  tools. 

Stored  by  Museum 
Archeology  has  occupied  the  | 
greater  portion  of  the  State  Museum’s  | 
research  program  since  1929,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  over  i 
300,000  pieces,  including  pottery 
fragments,  have  been  excavated.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  these  can  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  the 
Museum.  However,  the  others  are 
in  open  storage  at  the  Archeolog¬ 
ical  Laboratory  where  they  may  be 
seen  and  studied  by  professional  ar¬ 
cheologists  and  interested  laymen. 

The  Tock’s  Dam  survey  is  just  a 
beginning.  Future  dam  construction 
for  flood  control  and  water  supply,  as 
well  as  large  road  and  housing  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  will  threaten 
other  sites  in  the  future.  When  this 
happ)ens,  salvage  operations  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  must  quickly  dis¬ 
cover  the  heritage  to  be  found  in 
New  Jersey’s  prehistoric  sites. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SAVE 

15% 

OF  YOUR  TEXTBOOK 
APPROPRIATION  EVERY  YEAR? 

Tests  made  in  schools  all  over  the  country 
PROVE  one  startling  point!  By  CONSIST- 
ENTLY  using  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  you 
can  extend  the  life  of  your  textbooks  up  to 
three  years. 

Get  the  HOLDEN  Habit -It  PAYS! 
Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.,  Inc.  ’Tus'’‘° 


watch  your 

PRIMARY  PUPILS 

respond  to 

Picture -Language 
Marking 


Marking  papers  with 

RUBBER-STAMP  ILLUSTRATIONS 

e  makes  corrected  papers  interesting  to  children 
e  encourages  pride  and  desire  for  improvement 
?ry  *  teves  time,  simplifies  teachers'  comments 

PlOURE'LANCUAGE  •xprest«t  crifkitm  in  the  child's  lan9uoge  .  .  • 
brings  pupil  ond  ttocher  closer  in  the  desire  for  improvement  and 
chorocter  building. 

Dozens  of  schools  hove  proved  the  procticol  value  of  SUMMIT  RUBBER 
stamp  sets.  Prove  their  helpfulness  in  your  school,  without  obligation. 


Sew  Chatham  Twp.  Grow  .  .  . 

The  Chatham  Twp.  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  involving  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  to  mark  the  retirement  of  one 
of  its  40-year  members.  Margaret 
Belcher  began  teaching  in  the  town’s 
two-room  red  school  house  and  has 
watched  Chatham  Twp.  grow  into  a 
thriving  residential  suburb  with  a 
teaching  staff  of  50.  Residents  held 
the  testimonial  on  March  28  at  the 
Hotel  Suburban,  East  Orange. 


FREE 


Extra  Stamp  Pad  (Graan  mk)  for  aach  kit  whan 
monay  accempanios  ordar. 

I  Kit  $4  JO  —  «  Kiti  $3.9S  aa.  , 

^  SATISf  ACTION  GUAKANTBED/ 


SEND  COUPON  NOW 


V- 


it  in  ^044/1  ciaii 

{MfoSuufi  fgEEl 


Compltta  tat  includat  * 
llliratratad  Slamot,  Ink 
Pari  and  Datk-Top  Stamp 
Ditplay  Rack.  Raturn  Sat 
■n  10  days  if  not  fully 
tatitfiadl 


SUMMIT  INDUSTRIES 

P  O  BOX  &07  •  Highland  Park  III 


□  SEND  SET  OF  6  RUBBER  STAMPS,  INK  PAD, 

RACK  plus  EXTRA  STAMP  PAD.  Enclotad  it  $4.50 

□  SEND  SIX  KITS  AT  $3.95  EA.  TOTAL  $23.70 

□  SEND  KIT  I  WILL  PAY  IN  10  DAYS  OR  RETURN  KIT 

Noma _ 

Addrati _ _ 

Cfy_ 


_ Stota 

_Crada 


APRIL,  I  f iO 


P  a  q  a  4  0  9 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  E,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1959-60  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4i  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


subject  ... 
school  name 


school  street  address 

city  . 

enrollment: 


available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 


New  Jersey 


IDEAL  GIFT  TIE 


1133  Main  Straal,  Dapt.  S7-X,  Poltnon  3.  Nt«  Jtrsoy 


Free  color  iMwters  11"  x  14"  for  classroom  dis¬ 
play  illustratinK  and  describing 

POISON  IVY,  OAK  t  SUMAC 

Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  the  makers  of  IVY-DRY. 

Specify  number  of  posters  and  number  of  min¬ 
iatures  needed.  Teachers  Only  —  Write: 

Ivy  Corporation  *  Montclair,  N.  J. 


ART  &  CRAFT  TEACHERS 
WRITE  FOR;  I960  CATALOG  NOW  AVAILABLE 
CERAMIC  SUPPLIES;  clays,  glazes,  kilns  &  equip¬ 
ment  COPPER  ENAMEUNG  SUPPUES.  FINE 
ARTS  GRAPHIC  ARTS.  CRAFT  SUPPUES. 
Free  book  "Enameling  on  copper"  by  Z.  Burdick 
available  to  craft  teachers  only.  Write  name  & 
address  of  school.  School  bids  on  the  above  crafts 
will  receive  our  immediate  attention. 

ZELBUR  CERAMIC  8c  ART  SUPPLIES 
1 24  Madison  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  excellent  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  watches  for  them. 
You  must  write  directly  to  some  of  the  firms  for  their  material.  If  you  use  the  con¬ 
venient  coupon  below,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers’  whose  mate¬ 
rial  is  listed.  They  will  send  the  material  directly  to  you. 


LOST  RIVER  CAVERNS 

Ufi4«rfr»uii4  •p^rtviittiM  f«r  •ducotion  and  racroatian, 
a  wtlcMiM  chonft  from  tht  itiuol  school  rootino. 

Soo  0  lino  Covo  tofothor  with  o  Rock  i  Minorol  Mu* 
stiNn.  Ovor  4000  booutiful  Minorol  SHcif^ns  on  ditploy. 
Indoor  A  Outdoor  Picnic  Focilitiof.  Rock  A  Minorol  Shop, 
Souvonir  Shop  A  Snock  lor. 

Writt  to:  Lost  Rivor  Covomi,  Hollortown,  (Nr*  Eoston),  Po. 
Spociol  rotos  to  Schools;  most  onjoyoblt. 

Your  noorost  Covo  Phono  TErroco  A4747 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  A  EVENING  AU  YEAR. 


148.  Information  on  part-time  or  summer  op¬ 
portunities  for  good  income  demonstrating 
safety  products  to  new  mothers.  (Babee- 
Tenda  Corporation) 

153.  Folder  on  a  vacation  place  for  young 
people,  adults  and  families  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  (Camp  Skyland) 

63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20  coun¬ 
tries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe  Sum¬ 
mer  Tours) 

103.  France,  a  16-page  booklet,  in  color,  with 
its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations  by 
well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs,  contains  helpful  information  on 
what  to  see  and  look  for  in  various  regions  of 
France.  Included  will  be  information  on  Eu- 
railpass,  the  one  ticket  that  is  good  for  two 
months  of  unlimited  railroad  travel  in  13 
European  countries.  (French  National  Rail¬ 
roads) 

106.  Bulletin  I  ists  the  complete  schedule  of 
summer  sessions  courses.  Included  are  the 
highlights  of  the  busy  calendar  of  events. 
Individual  program  and  departmental  broch¬ 
ures  available  upon  request.  (Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity) 

123.  Brochure  of  sample  gift-tie  ribbon  and 
gift-wrap  paper.  It  suggests  ways  to  earn 
money  for  group  activities.  (Ideal  Gift  Tie) 

125.  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  classroom  display 
—  I  I  X  14  in  color  illustrating  and  describ 
ing  Poison  Ivy.  Oak  and  Sumac.  Also  minia¬ 
tures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  Indicate 
quantity  desired.  (Ivy-Dry  Corporation) 

139.  Catalog  of  the  Graduate  Summer  School 
for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  includes  courses 
In  art.  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  eco¬ 


nomics.  geology,  psychology.  (Wesleyan 
University) 

142.  Your  Career  in  Art.  Questions  and  an¬ 
swers  about  careers  in  advertising  art:  illus¬ 
tration;  photography;  industrial,  interior,  and 
fashion  design;  fashion  llustratlon;  fabric  de¬ 
sign;  and  art  teaching.  A  vocational  guide. 
(Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art) 

146.  Brochure  on  rubber  stamp  teaching  aids. 
Of  interest  to  teachers  up  to  about  4th  grade. 
(Summit  Industries) 

147.  Folders  covering  sight-seeing  tours  in 
more  than  140  cities,  in  national  parks  and 
vacation  areas  of  the  50  United  States.  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico  and  other  regions  through 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Indicate  what  spots 
you  expect  to  visit.  (The  Gray  Line  Associa¬ 
tion) 

144.  Brochure  describing  three  Summer 
Cruise  Tours  retracing  the  celebrated  Marco 
Polo  Route  to  the  Middle  East,  India  and 
Orient.  (Four  Winds  Travel,  Inc.) 

92.  Literature  on  European  summer  tour  on 
which  college  credits  may  be  earned  if  de¬ 
sired.  (Chapman  College) 

159.  An  Education  in  Mutual  Funds.  Three  de¬ 
scriptive  brochures  explaining  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  investing  in  mutual  funds. 
Over  two  million  investors  throughout  the  U.S. 

a.  "How  to  Put  Your  Money  to  Work  .  .  . 
in  Mutual  Funds." 

b.  "15  Reasons  for  Owning  Mutual  Funds" 

— Answers  many  of  the  questions  you 
may  have  about  sound  investment  prin¬ 
ciples. 

c.  "The  Modern  Way  to  Invest" — an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  educate  and  inform  you 
of  the  workings  of  mutual  fund  manage¬ 
ment.  costs,  objectives,  selection,  risk, 
etc.  (Grunberg  &  Co.) 


SPARE  TIME  OPPORTUNITY 

We  need  men  or  women  teachers  to  show  new 
Mothers  the  original  Babee-Tenda®  (eed-and-play 
Safety  Chair  and  other  nationally  advertised  Babee- 
Tenda®  Safety  Products.  Pleasant  work  with  good 
income.  Can  be  developed  into  profitable  summer¬ 
time  or  retirement  business.  Car  necessary.  ir''rMe 
for  compute  information  to: 

R.  O.  MACPHERSON,  Vic*  Prosidant,  Salas 
BABEE-TENDA^  CORP.,  METROPOLIS,  III. 
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GROUP  PROFITS 


Eighth  Summer  Tour  to 

EUROPE 

30  days  $  A 

60  days  $12* 

(incl.  Russia,  Scandinavia) 

Write  for  details 

CHAPMAN  COLLEGE  TOURS 

Oranga,  CalifornM 


SALES  AGENCY  AVAILABLE 


Sdioolf,  church  grouys, 
wootons  clubf,  otc.,  iotor* 
•ftoA  IN  ooming  4S  coots 
grofif  ON  ooch  $1  solo  of 
ottrocfivt  Gift  Tit  Rib*i 
boos.  Also  complftt  lioo 
of  gift  wrogging  gogtrs. 
Writo  for  FREE  tomglo 
brochvrt  to4oy. 


write 

ARTHUR  E.  CRANDALL 
224  Harriette  Avenua  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


School  Mops  ond  Globes 
for 

Alert  Retired  Teacher 


Social  Studies  Teachers  Meet 
Herald-Tribune  Youth  Leaders 

New  Jersey  history  teachers  had  a 
chance  to  exchange  views  with  stu¬ 
dents  from  35  countries  at  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  on  March 
28.  The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Council  for  Social  Stud¬ 
ies,  included  panel  discussions  and 
buzz  sessions  on  the  general  theme, 
“American  Civilization  As  We  See 
It.” 

The  students,  youth  leaders  in 
their  own  nations,  are  in  the  United 
States  Jo  take  part  in  the  spring 
forum  which  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  many  years. 

For  three  months  the  students 
have  observed  the  American  way-of- 
life,  visited  American  schools,  and 
traveled. 

The  program  for  the  New  Jersey 
Council  for  Social  Studies  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Dr.  David  Weingast,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Weequahic  H.S.,  Newark. 
Professor  Walter  Kops  of  Montclair 
State  College,  is  council  president. 


a  sugffrslio>i  ^ 
wf  hope  proves  helpful 


May  basket  bin 


Here  are  simple,  easy-to-follow 
diagrams  and  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  May  basket.  With  only 
construction  paper,  scissors,  and 
glue,  your  children  are  sure  to  be 
enthralled  with  this  little  handi¬ 
craft  project.  It  fits  in  as  some¬ 
thing  delightfully  purposeful  for 
seatwork  For  class  as  a  whole  or 
for  part  of  the  class  while  the  rest 
of  the  room  is  reciting. 

OIRKCTIONS  FOR  MAKING 
Diagram  1  —Cut  construction  paper 
5x9'.  Measure  xa,  cx  11^'  and  XD, 
XE  2^';  draw  lines  da,  ce;  cut 
along  lines.  Now  mark  B  4H*  from 
either  side;  draw  lines  ba,  bc;  fold 
along  lines.  Glue  flaps.  This  is  basket. 
See  f:  Cut  paper  1x9'  for  handle. 
Diagram  2  —Fold  tip  desired  depth. 
Diagram  3  —Open  basket.  Glue  tip. 
Glue  ends  of  handle  to  inside  basket. 
Note:  Use  extra  sturdy  glue. 


N.J.  Science  Teachers  Win 
Science  Recognition  Award  | 

Two  New  Jersey  science  teachers 
were  among  those  receiving  cash 
awards  when  the  results  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Achievement  Recognition  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Science  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  were  announced  at 
the  association’s  convention  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  last  month. 

Lester  S.  Hollinger,  chairman  of 
the  science  department  at  Glen  Rock 
H.S.,  received  $250  for  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “A  High  School  Summer 
Science  Program,”  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  industrial,  research, 
and  college  laboratories. 

Thomas  G.  Carlomagno,  head  of 
the  science  department  at  Fair  Lawn 
H.S.,  was  a  $100  award  winner  for  | 
his  “Science  Work-Experience  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

Three  other  New  Jersey  teachers 
were  given  honorable  mentions.  John 
A.  Banasick  of  Southern  Ocean  Co. 
Reg.  H.S.  described  his  “History  of 
Science”  project;  Thaddcus  B.  Fow¬ 
ler  of  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach  H.S.  has 
been  “Using  Automatic  Demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  Science  Classroom”;  and 
Edmond  C.  Lonsky  of  Plainfield  H.S. 
has  developed  “Continuity  in  Physics 
Laboratory  Work  through  the  Use 
of  Graphs.” 


Fun  to  make. 
Fun  to  give. 


\\  When  home  catching  up 

loose  ends,  see  how  the  satisfying 
chewing  and  deiicious  lively  flavor  of 
'  Wrigley’s  Gum  help  you  forget  the  day's 

worry  and  pressure.  The  natural  chewing 
heips  you  relax  (andi  aids  digestion). 


CAMP  SKYLAND 

Are  you  looliin9  for  a  beautiful  spot  in  which 
to  rest  and  relax  after  the  strain  and  worries 
of  the  school  year?  CAMP  SKYLAND  on 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  at  South  Hero,  Verntont, 
is  just  such  a  place.  Excellent  meals.  Please 
send  for  folder.  Wm.  J.  &  Charlotte  S. 
Norton,  Owners  and  Manaqers. 

SUMMER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Water  Ski  and  Swim  School  serving  Pt. 
Pleasant  area  for  three  years.  Owner  moving. 
Includes  boat  and  motor,  skis,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Records  open  for  inspection. 
For  details  write  Sun  ’N’  Fun  Ski  and  Swim 
Sch<x)l,  Princeton  Avenue,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


CAMP  KOKATOSI 

RAYMOND,  MAINE 

FOR  BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS 

Wide  lake,  sandy  beach,  individual  cabins.  123 
acres  open  6elds,  lovely  woodlands.  All  land  and 
water  sports.  Picnics,  trips,  nature  study,  bird 
sralks.  Aaivity  when  you  want  it,  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  rest  and  quiet  if  you  prefer  it. 
No  routine.  Complete  freMom  and  telaxation  in 
friendly  informal  atmosphere.  A  new  concept  in 
vacations  designed  to  give  present  enjoyment, 
return  you  to  work  and  play  with  rested  mind, 
revitalized  body.  Booklet  upon  request.  Ruth  D. 
Chase,  Director. 


-J. 
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NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

i:\C;i,FW(X)D,  M  W  M  RSFV 
2'1  V.in  Ikunt  St.  I.Owill 
Write  Or  Phone  For  Application  Form 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY  i 


SOME  QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWERS 
FOR  INVESTORS 
IN 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jartay  City 


NIW  PROSPECTUS 


For  your  free  copy 
without  obligation 
phone,  write  or  visit. 


FILMS 

Primitive  Man:  Baily  Films,  6509  DeLongpre 
Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

This  new  film  shows  that  living  is  still 
in  a  very  primitive  stage  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world.  The  him,  in  beautiful  natural 
color,  depicts  life  along  the  Sepic  River  in 
New  Guinea  where  a  group  of  people  live 
almost  untouched  by  civilization.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  him  for  upper  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  grades  for  social  studies,  anthro¬ 
pology  and  primitive  culture.  Available 
for  rent  or  purchase. 

Science — "Frog  Anatomy:"  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Angling  Know-How:  Robert  Waller,  453 
Rutherford  Ave.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Here  is  a  well-illustrated,  little  book  on 
hshing  that  is  suitable  for  school  hobby 
classes  and  libraries.  Single  copies  are 
$.90,  while  10  or  more  cost  $.75  per  copy. 

Educational  Films:  Thorne  Films,  1707  Hillside 
Rd.i  Boulder,  Colo. 

Send  for  this  catalog  listing  a  number 
of  unusual  classroom  hims  which  may  be 
rented  or  purchased  from  a  new  producer 
of  educational  hIms. 


PItost  refer  to  the  yellow  poges  for 
the  nome  of  your  Nationwide  repre- 
sentotive,  or  coll  or  write  Notion* 
wide*  3303  trunswick  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Telephone  No.  EXport  6-1591. 


representing 


ERITAGE  SECURITIES,  INC. 


ossectotecf  with 


FILMSTRIPS 

Instruments  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra:  Jam 
Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  II, 
Mich. 

Six  color  himstrips  with  synchronized 
recordings  are  available  to  see  and  hear 
the  instruments  of  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  Accomplished  musicians  demonstrate 
how  each  instrument  is  held  and  played, 
as  well  as  their  position  in  the  orchestra. 
Fine  musical  tone  examples  of  each  in¬ 
strument  are  also  presented.  The  full  ser¬ 
ies  of  six  filmstrips  and  six  double-faced 
records  sells  for  $51.00. 


Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

homo  offico:  Columbus,  Ohio 


This  new  science  life  film  shows  a  dis¬ 
section  demonstration  on  a  frog.  All  the 
necessary  steps  are  shown  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  the  various  organs.  It  should 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures  before  students  attempt  individual 
work  and  as  an  adequate  substitute  where 
no  such  actual  laboratory  work  can  be 
carried  out.  The  film  may  be  purchased 
or  rented. 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Educational  Tape  Recordings:  Magnetic  Tape 
Duplicators,  7925  Santa  Monica  Blvd.. 
Hollywood  46,  Calif. 


^40  W.  JEFFERdONST^^^Nw^ 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Filmstrip  Catalog:  United  World  Films,  1445 
Pa''k  Ave.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  new  list  of  filmstrips  for 
science,  social  studies,  language  and  other 
subjects. 

A-V  Equipment  Directory:  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

The  1960  Edition  of  this  comprehensive 
directory  of  new  audio-visual  aids,  lists 
600  pieces  of  equipment.  It  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  improved  with  the  addition  of  two 
new  sections  on  "Language  Laboratory 
Systems”  and  "Transparency  Making 
Equipment.”  This  manual  is  a  necessary 
item  for  any  educator  concerned  with 
ordering  and  purchasing  A-V  equipment. 
The  price  is  $4.25  if  money  accompanies 
order. 


Placing  teachers  and 
administrators  in  pub¬ 
lic,  privare  schools  and 
colleges  of  N.  Y.,  N.J., 
Penn.,  Md.  and  Del. 


Ralph  V.  Horning.  Ed.D. 
Member  of  N.A.T.A. 
Devon,  Penna. 


More  than  1,200  titles  are  listed  in  a 
new  catalog  of  "Educational  Tape  Record¬ 
ings  for  the  Classroom.”  The  titles  are 
grouped  by  subjects  and  grade  levels  from 
primary  grades  through  teacher  training. 
The  cost  of  this  comprehensive  list  is  $.50. 

WIbU  Language  Intfifufa,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Send  for  complete  catalog  of  modem 
language  material  recorded  on  tape. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Kellogg  Teaehers  Agency 

31  Union  Sq.  West,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Algonquin  5-7467 

PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
SUCCESSFULLY  SINCE  1889 

Senci  tor  Enrollment  Blank  —  Free  Registration 
Member  Natl.  Assn,  of  Teachers  Agencies 


r 


^  Cheap  Material 

(continued  from  page  390) 

wood  roof  over  a  more  expensive 
fire-resistive  roof.  Bids  at  the  time 
indicated  that  the  wood  roof  would 
have  saved  the  school  board  approxi¬ 
mately  $27,500.  However,  the  less 
expensive  type  of  roof  would  have 
affected  the  insurance  of  the  build¬ 
ing  valued  at  $1,400,000.  With  a 
fire-resistive  roof,  the  annual  prem¬ 
iums  would  have  amounted  to  about 
$2,140  while  they  increased  to 
$9,700  for  the  wood  roof,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $7,560  in  the  yearly  pay¬ 
ment.  Even  with  the  interest  rate 
applied  to  the  added  cost  of  the  fire 
resistant  roof,  the  better  roof  would 
be  paid  for  in  less  than  five  years  by 
the  savings  on  insurance  premiums. 
Over  50  years,  the  life  of  the  school, 
the  cheaper  materials  would  cost 
$350,000  more  than  fire  resistant 
roof  construction. 

School  boards  should  discuss  the 
subject  of  insurance  with  their  archi¬ 
tects  while  designs  are  being  planned. 
In  situations  where  the  architect  does 
not  have  an  insurance  specialist  on 
his  staff,  school  boards  should  have 
their  local  fire  insurance  agent  con¬ 
tact  insurance  companies  to  evaluate 
plans  in  terms  of  insurance  rates  be¬ 
fore  the  plans  have  been  completed. 
Alternate  materials  that  would  affect 
the  rates  should  be  designated  in  the 
plans  wherever  possible.  A  thorough 
investigation  of  insurance  rates  re¬ 
sults  in  the  selection  of  materials 
that  will  guarantee  a  safe  school 
building  and  save  on  premiums  over 
non-fireproof  construction  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  building. 

—From  Norman  J.  Wiedersum,  partner 
in  the  architectural  firm  of  Frederic 
P.  Wiedersum  Associates. 


Youth  Study  Commission  Issues 
Third  Booklet  on  Delinquency 

The  N.  J.  Youth  Study  Qjmmis- 
sion  has  recently  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  called  “Helping  Unreached 
Youth.”  The  book  is  the  third  in 
the  commission’s  “You  and  Delin¬ 
quency”  scries. 

The  pamphlet  summarizes  the 
findings  and  recommendations  in  the 
Commission’s  third  annual  report.  It 
suggests  what  citizens  can  do  to  help 
the  hard-to-reach  children  in  their 
own  communities. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Youth  Study  Commission,  335 
Clifton  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


SINCE  1948 

"FOR  SCHOOLS:  TEACHERSI  FOR  TEACHERS:  SCHOOLS!" 

GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


enonJltf  CONDUCTED  AGENCY 


Serving  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Long  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
AMherst  7-1200 

5  Brainerd  Street,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


LOUIS  M.  KASER 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary.  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States. — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
.Urmirr  N.  /I.  T.  /I.  I9th  Year  V'ril*  lor  Rtgisirasion  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

_  .  E.  F.  Maloney  1 

Personal  Dtscrtmtnassng  Service  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  (  Managers 


Kingsley 


5-1745 

5-1746 


TEACHERS— We  have  olBeially  lilted  hnndrcdi  of  splendid  porithnu— EleaenUry— Seeondarx 
— College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  ynrs  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers — over  thirty-four  years  under  the  same  management — gives  you  expert  guidance— so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you^ — in  inexperienced  hands  T” 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Est.  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

2«S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


80th  Year 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1 ,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Esublished  1855 


...WhsR  teachers  want  better  positioRS...When  schools  waat  better  teachers... 

TEACHER  AGENCY 

Export  3-3337 
236  loti  Hanover  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

9^  6.  Edward  McComsoy,  Mgr. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 


WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

Enroll  now  for  September — School  -  College  -  Administrative  positions. 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  York— 42nd  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  JEfferson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrelly  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — ^Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administration— Public  end  Private 
Write  or  phono  for  registration  blank 

Horry  O.  Stuart  Williom  A.  Butch 
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Editorial  Committee 


Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 


Robert  L.  Andrus 
Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer 
Henry  W.  Dinger 
A.  L.  Donley 
Edward  Mather 
Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxon 


Metuchen 
Chatham  Twp. 
Harmony  Twp. 
Vineland 
Paterson 

Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 
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To  Envy  New  York 

New  Jersey  teachers,  parents  and  board  members 
are  looking  across  the  Hudson  river  these  days  and 
licking  their  chops.  While  their  own  requests  for  more 
state  school  money  lie  untouched  in  Trenton,  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  is  planning  a  $98,000,000  increase  in  its 
share  of  local  school  costs — and  it  already  helps  local 
school  districts  on  a  scale  far  higher  than  New  Jersey’s. 

The  $98,000,000  boost  in  New  York’s  state  school 
aid  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  New  Jersey  school  groups 
because  it  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  of  additional 
aid  they  have  been  asking  for  the  past  two  years. 
Currently  their  request  is  before  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  in  the  form  of  two  bills — A-179  and  A-180 — in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblymen  Frederick  H.  Hauser  (D. 
Hudson)  and  Clifton  T.  Barkalow  (R.  Monmouth). 

In  New  York  the  pressures  for  more  state  school 
money  are  also  bi-partisan  and  have  been,  from  the 
Legislature  on  up  to  the  Governor.  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller,  in  his  budget,  suggested  only  a  $25,000,000  in¬ 
crease  over  the  $30,000,000  jump  required  by  normal 
school  growth  under  the  existing  state  laws.  The  Albany 
legislators,  under  pressure  from  back  home,  have 
agreed,  with  the  governor’s  approval,  to  add  another 
$43,000,000  to  this. 

In  New  Jersey  Governor  Meyner’s  conservative 
budget — which  many  educators  have  called  “penny- 
pinching” — recommended  not  quite  $6,000,000  in  ad¬ 
ditional  school  aid,  the  minimum  required  under  New 
Jersey  laws  to  meet  growing  enrollments. 

New  York’s  additional  money  would  raise  the  basic 
cost-per-pupil  figure  on  which  state  aid  is  figured  from 
$330  to  $389.  The  comparable  New  Jersey  figure  is 
only  $200.  Much  of  the  additional  New  York  money 
would  help  the  larger  cities  meet  their  mounting  school 
costs;  New  York  City  alone  would  gain  about 
$19,000,000  under  the  current  proposal.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  plan  across  the  Hudson  also  provides  over 


$10,000,000  for  special  aid  to  fast-growing  districts, 
which  are  identified  as  those  with  4%  more  pupils  this 
year  than  last. 

In  general,  we  usually  think  of  New  Jersey  as  about 
one-third  the  size  of  New  York.  New  York’s  total  state 
school  aid  last  year  was  about  $630,000,000;  New 
Jersey’s  $126,000,000.  If  New  Jersey’s  school  aid  were 
on  the  scale  which  New  York  State  provides,  this  ' 
$126,000,000  would  have  been  $210,000,000. 

Teen  Bracket  Makes  News 

It  pleases  us  to  see  students  making  good  head¬ 
lines.  This  month,  it  is  even  more  of  a  pleasure  to  see 
a  newspaper  editorial  taking  notice  of  our  news  worthy 
young  people.  Here’s  what  the  Bergen  Evening  Record 
had  to  say  on  March  16. 

“It  is  time  again  to  talk  about  teen-agers,  and  we 
shall  begin  with  a  thrice-familiar  question:  What  is  this 
nation  coming  to? 

At  Northern  Valley  Regional  High  School,  two  of 
the  four  grand-prize  winners  were  freshmen — Wilson 
Ford  (first)  with  a  Tesla  coil  whose  intricate  windings 
he  did  himself  and  John  Mullins  (fourth)  with  a  dial- 
controlled  binary  computer.  John  Allen,  a  junior,  won 
second  prize  with  a  tape-accompanied  continuous  show¬ 
ing  of  the  processes  involved  in  blood  analysis,  and  a 
senior  named  Lawrence  Southam  won  third  by  setting 
up  a  demonstration  involving  the  transplantation  of 
cancer  in  mice.  Also  singled  out  for  notice  by  the  jury 
were  exhibits  involving  apparatus  for  determining  the 
charge-mass  ratio  of  electrons,  the  logical  design  of 
computers,  cloud  chamber,  transmission  of  electricity 
in  a  vacuum.  If  you  missed  the  show,  don’t  miss  the 
50-school  North  Jersey  Science  and  Mathematics  Fair 
at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  (Rutherford  cam¬ 
pus)  starting  April  2.  There'll  be  some  300  exhibits. 
What  they  will  be  like  is  indicated  by  projects  that 
have  won  awards  before;  the  atomic  chain  reaction,  re¬ 
sistance  of  staphylococcus  to  penicillin,  uranium  min¬ 
ing,  leaf  coloration,  soilless  gardening. 

“It  would,  of  course,  not  be  judicious  to  generalize. 
But  there  are  enough  of  these  teen-agers  to  establish  a 
trend  and  hence  to  give  one  pause.  Without  prejudice 
one  must  ask  what  kind  of  schools  these  children  go  to. 
What  kind  of  parents  have  they?  What  in  their  church 
relationships  accounts  for  the  things  they  do?  If  we 
can  cry  havoc  when  a  teen-age  lunkhead  lobs  a  rock 
through  a  window,  are  we  not  entitled  to  holler  a  hur¬ 
rah  for  the  human  race  and  its  generation-in-waiting 
when  teen-age  philosophers  can  dream  and  sweat  and 
do  such  things  as  these? 

“The  account  would  be  incomplete  without  a  glance 
at  the  press  treatment  of  the  stories.  The  Northern 
Valley  fair  was  given  a  3 -column  headline  at  the  top  of 
Section  2’s  first  page.  But  what  makes  Page  1?  Well. 
Saturday  what  made  Page  1  were  Governor  Meyner’s 
meeting  with  the  Bergen  County  delegation  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Model  Legislature  (Columns  1,  2,  3,  4)  and 
(Columns  7,  8)  the  presentation  of  the  championship 
trophy  to  Roger  Steffens  of  Westwood,  senior  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County  Catholic  High  School  at  Oradell  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  American  Legion  State  oratorical  contest. 

“Now  let’s  talk  about  teen-agers.” 

N  j  E  a  rev  I  e^ 
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Tha  Horn*  Economics  class¬ 
room,  Broadway  School, 
Nowork,  N.  J.,  is  modorn 
. . .  complato . . ,  functional. 


OUR  EXPERIENCED  HOME  SERVICE 
ADVISERS  ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 


Learning  how  to  be  a  good  homemaker  is  important  to  a  girl's 

future  happiness.  When  planning  your  Home  Economics 
classroom,  take  advantage  of  experienced  counselling  by  one  of  our 

trained  Home  Service  Advisers  who  know  of  new  developments 
in  methods  and  appliances.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


PVBLI 


SUMMER  SESSION . June  27- August  5 

(Registration -June  13-24) 


Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Industrial  Arts 
Advanced  Conducting  I 
Advanced  Conducting  It 
Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 


Alcohol  Education 
Workshop 

June  20  -  July  1  2  s.h. 

This  lO-day  workshop  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  beverage  alcohol. 
Useful  materials  and  techniques 
will  be  explained.  Scholarships 
are  available. 


Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus 
Anglo-Americo  East 
Audio-Visual  Aids 
Audiology 
Band  Development  I 
Band  Deveopmant  II 
Bibliography  B  Research  Methods 
Biology  for  Elementary  Teachers 
Building  a  Curriculum  for  Mentally 
Retarded 

Business  Mathematics 
Child  Psychology 

^  Conservation  Education 
Workshop 

;  June  27  -  July  22  4  s.h. 

1  Through  first-hand  experiences,  I 
I  teachers  may  learn  more  about ; 
I  our  State's  resources.  There  will  | 
!  be  numerous  field  trips  and  il- 
j  lustrated  talks.  Each  teacher  will 
j  develop  a  program  of  conserva- 
I  tion  education  appropriate  for  his 
;  school  system. 

Classics  in  American  Literature 
Critical  Readings  in  Education 
Curriculum  Construction  in 
Industrial  Arts 


Demonstration  &  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Physical  Sciences 
Development  of  Educational 
Thought 

Devices  of  Musical  Force 


Driver  Education  and 
Training 

June  13  -  June  24  2  s.h. 

This  course  trains  teachers  for 
driver  training  courses.  Actual 
on-the-road  instruction  will  be 
followed  by  behind-the-wheel 
practice  teaching  with  other  class 
members. 


Electricity  B  Magnetism 
Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Experiencing  Art  I  and  II 
Foundations  of  Mathematics 
Formative  Period  of  the  American 
Nation 

Fundamentals  of  Music 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
General  Biology 
Graphic  Arts  I  B  II 
Heat  and  Thermodynamics 
History  of  the  Theatre 
Human  Development  and 
Behavior  I 

Human  Development  and 
Behavior  II 

Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary 
School 

Instruction  in  Social  Business 
Subjects 

Instructional  Materials 
Introduction  to  Theory  of  Infinite 
Series 

Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
Grades 

Language  and  Communication 


'  Workshop  in  New  Jersey  ^ 
History 

July  18  •  August  5  3  s.h. 

This  course  will  survey  New 
Jersey  history  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present.  Field 
trips  will  be  taken  to  his¬ 
torical  sites,  farms,  factories,  and 
resources  to  demonstrate  New 
Jersey's  significant  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  United  States. 

Legal  Process  in  America 
Library  Administration 
Materials  for  Orchestra 
Materials  Seminar  (Music) 

Oil  Painting 

Orchestra  Development  I 
Organisation  B  Administration  of 
Elem.  School 
Organised  Recreation 
Personal  Health  Problems 
Physical  Environment  B  Man 
Principles  of  Education  in  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  (winds  B  pare.) 
Principles  of  Education  in  Vocal 
Music 

Principles  B  Practices  of  Elementary 
Education 

Principles  B  Practices  of  Secondary 
Education 

Problems  in  Educational  Philosophy 
Problems  of  Instruction  for  Socially 
and  Emotionally  Maladjusted 
Problems  of  the  Marching  Band 
Psychology  B  Evaluation  of 
Adolescence 

Psychology  of  the  Handicapped 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Psychology  of  Mental  Health 


P.T.A.  Workshop 

July  11  •  July  15 

This  workshop  will  discuss  and 
clarify  the  philosophy,  policies, 
procedures,  and  techniques  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  movement. 

Psychological  Testing  of  Exceptional 
Children 

Public  School  B  Community  Health 
Problems 

Quantitative  Analysis 
Reading  in  Elementary  School 
Rise  of  Contemporary  Civilixatien  I 
Rita  of  Contemporary  Civilixation  II 
Science  in  Industry 
Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education 
Skills  of  Score  Preparation 
Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms 
Teacher  in  School  B  Community 
Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Elementary 
Grades 

Teaching  the  Intellectually  Gifted 
Teaching  Health  B  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Elementary  School 
Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Teaching  the  Multiple  Handicapped 
Teaching  Music  in  Elementary 
Grades 

Teaching  Social  Studios  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  School 

Teaching  the  Socially  B  Emotionally 
Maladjusted 

Techniques  of  Secondary  Education 
Typewriting  I 
Voice  Culture 

r 

General  Welding 
I  Workshop 

June  13  -  June  24  2  s.h. 

This  80-hour  workshop  includes 
all  types  of  electric  arc  and  oxya- 
cetylene  welding;  technology  of 
welding  materials;  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  welding  projects  for  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  classes. 


World  Literature  I 


MASTERS  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  MAY  BE  TAKEN 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS: 

Business  Education  Science 

Special  Education  Mathematics 

Music  Elementary  Education 


Trenton  state  college 


founded  1855 


New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces 

August  8  -  August  31  5  s.h.  ■ 

I  This  bus  trip  will  cover  the  | 

■  northeast  section  of  the  continent,  j 
;  Sightseeing,  transportation,  lodg-  j 
I  ing,  and  most  meals  are  included  ; 
i  in  the  $395  tour  price.  An  addi- 1 
!  tional  $67.50  is  the  tuition  charge  j 
i  for  five  graduate  or  undergrad- ! 
t  uate  credits.  Detailed  information  | 
i  is  available  from  C.  C.  Carney,  | 
!  Box  17,  Trenton  State  College,! 
I  Trenton  5,  N.  J. 


In  addition  to  excellent  study 
facilities,  the  summer  session 
at  Trenton  S.C.  gives  you  a 
chance  to  observe  demonstration 
classes  in  elementary,  secondary, 
and  special  education  and  to 
enjoy  field  trips,  theater 
parties,  a  swimming  pool,  and 
other  organized  recreation. 


Diractor  of  Summor  Sossion 
Tronton  Stato  Cellogo 
Tronton  S,  N.  J. 


TUxode  2-1B55— Bxt.  209 


I  am  interested  in  Summer  School  at  Trenton  SC.  Please  tertd 
summer  session  bulletin  to: 


address 

city _ 


